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L-COLONIAL ARMY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 



The army in the Dutch East Indies is commanded by a 
lieutenant general with the title of "Commandant of the 
Army and Chief of the War Department in the Dutch 
Indies." 

No portion of the regular home army of the Netherlands is 
sent on colonial service ; but individual soldiers are at liberty 
to enlist, by permission of their commanding officers, and 
they form the nucleus of the army of Dutch India. The 
native and European soldiers are not divided into separate 
corps, but generally mixed together, though in separate com- 
panies in the same batallions. The artillery is composed of 
European cannoneers, with native riders, while the cavalry is 
made up of Europeans and natives. 

The infantry is divided into field, garrison, and depot battal- 
ions. Each battalion is composed of four companies, two 
companies consisting of European soldiers and two of natives, 
or one of Europeans and three of natives. The " half-castes " 
are on a footing of perfect equality with the Europeans. All 
the commissioned officers are Europeans, with the exception 
of a few natives of high rank to whom honorary grades are 
given. In each of the companies composed of natives, at least 
one-half of the noncommissioned officers must be Europeans. 
A military academy is established at Meester Cornelis, near 
Batavia. Schools for soldiers are attached to every battalion. 
Field maneuvers on a small scale are carried on every year in 
Java and on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Unlike the army, which is purely colonial, the navy in 
Dutch India is both colonial and royal. Its cost is therefore 
borne both by the mother country and the colony. 

(7) 
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COLONIAL ARMY SYSTEMS. 



The normal establisliment on the first of January, 1900, was 
as follows : 



General staff, etc. 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 





Noncom- 


Officers. 


missioned 
officers and 




soldiers. 


434 


4,t)08 


696 


30, 644 


31 


880 


128 


3,047 


56 


809 



a 1,346 



39,388 



a Not including 221 officers on leave in Europe. 

of the following nationalities : 

Europeans 14, 960 

Africans 45 

Natives 24, 383 



39, 388 



Reserve 1,471 

Militia 5,078 



a Of which 3,174 are natives. 



u6,549 



The number of horses in 1898 was 1,385. 
The colored soldiers are Mussulmans, except the Amboynese 
and the Africans. The Amboynese are Christians. 

STATIONS OF THE ARMY. 

About half of the army is stationed in Java. The principal 
other stations are the following : 

Achin and its dependencies. 

Sumatra (east and west coasts). 

Palembang. 

Benkulen. 

Lampong districts. 

Banca. 

Riouw. 

Borneo (western, southern, and eastern divisions). 

Celebes, Menado, and Timor. 

Amboina and Ternate. 

TERMS OF SERVICE IN THE COLONIAL ARMY. 

Europeans enga^ge for from four to six years, and may 
reengage for periods of one, two, four, or six years, up to a 
total of twenty years' service. About 70 j^er cent do so reen- 
gage. Pensions are granted after twelve and twenty years' 
service. 
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During the Lombok expedition of 1894, men from the home 
army were permitted to volunteer for two years' service in 
the East Indies, and a number of them accepted the terms. 

Noncommissioned officers may be detached from the home 
army for a period of four years, and, by decree (23d February, 
1895), this time may be prolonged by periods of six months, 
a small bounty being paid for each extension. 

Europeans of other nationality than Dutch are accepted as 
recruits; the following, however, are not eligible: Swiss, 
under 21 years of age, French, Walloons, English, Americans, 
and Mahomedans (unless they have served before in the 
colonial army — this, of course, applies only to white Mahome- 
dans, as there are whole companies of native ones). For- 
eigners who understand neither Dutch nor German are also 
ineligible. 

The French already in the army probably joined.before the 
prohibition. 

The terms of enlistment of natives are similar to those for 
Europeans, the numbers reengaging being from 90 to 95 per 
cent. 

From the number of reengagements, both among Europeans 
and natives, it appears that service in the colonial army is 
popular. 

THE MILITARY FORCES. 

The military forces in the Dutch East Indies consist of : 

1. The staff of the governor general. 

2. The war department. 

3. The general staff. 

4. The provincial staff. 

5. The garrison staff. 

6. The infantry. 

7. The cavalry. 

8. The artillery. 

9. The engineers. 

10. The service for military administration. 

11. The medical department. 

12. The corps of civilian officials. 

13. The corps of military clerks. 

14. The corps of staff musicians. 

15. The military school. 

16. The student (Pupillen) corps. 

17. The provost and military prison department. 
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1. THE STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

This consists of four aids-de-camp, viz: One lieutenant 
colonel, two captains, and a lieutenant. 

12. THE AVAR DEPARTMENT. 
MUiITARY CABINET. 

The lieutenant general commandant is assisted by a military 
cabinet, at the head of which is a captain of the general staff, 
who must also belong to one of the combatant arms of the 
service. This oflBcer is also aid-de-camp to the commandant. 

WAR OFFICE. 

The war office is divided into seven departments, as follows : 

First Division. — Under a lieutenant colonel. It deals 
with appointments, etc., of officers, recruiting, pay and pen- 
sions, marriages of officers, archives of the army, regulations 
and instructions, orders, decorations and distinctive badges, 
administration of estates of deceased officers and soldiers, 
Schutterij, native legions and militia, military law. 

Second Division. — Infantry, under the senior officer of 
that arm. 

Third Division. — Artillery, under the senior officer of that 
arm. This division also has charge of the armament and 
equipment of the army, the Schutterij and the native corps, 
the armament and equipment of fortresses, and the technical 
service of the artillery. 

Fourth Division. — Engineers, under the senior officer of 
that arm. 

Fifth Division. — Military administration, under the senior 
intendant. It has charge of payment, clothing and feeding 
of troops. 

Sixth Division. — Medical, under the senior medical officer. 

Seventh Division. — Under the chief of the general staflf. 
It deals with questions of organization of the army and of 
military expeditions, political and military intelligence and 
history, etc., movement of troops, defensive schemes, surveys, 
statistics, etc. 

3. THE GENERAL. STAFF. 

Officers of the general staff are appointed by the governor 
general, at the instance of the commander in chief. They are 
selected from the several arms, preferably from those officers 
who have passed the staflf college course in Holland and who 
have been attached for instruction to branches of the service 
other than their own. 
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These oflScers are advanced in the regular promotion of the 
officers of the arms to which they belong, but are excluded 
from the provisions of the regulations concerning promotion 
by selection. On attaining a higher grade an officer is 
returned to the arm to which he belongs. 

The general staflf includes a topographical section and lith- 
ographic establishment. 

4, 5. PROVINCIAL. AND GARRISON STATFS. 

The provincial and garrison staffs are for the three military 
districts into which Java is divided, and have their head- 
quarters at Batavia, Semarang, and Soerabaja, respectively. 
They also include the commandants of the various commands 
into which the outlying islands are divided. 

The garrison staffs include the commandants of Batavia, 
Semarang, Soerabaja, and Kota Radja, and also the garri- 
son adjutants of Batavia, Semarang, Magelang, Soerabaja, 
Padang, and Kota Radja. 

6. THE INFANTRY. 

The infantry consists of : 
(a) The staff of the arm. 
(6) The infantry command at Magelang. 

(c) The field battalions. 

(d) The depot battalions. 

(e) The garrison infantry. 
(/) The subsistence cadres. 

(g) The disciplinary detachment. 

(a) THE STAFF OF THE INFANTRY 

Consists of a major general, with a lieutenant as aid-de- 
camp, and a lieutenant colonel, a captain, and two lieutenants, 
as staff officers. 

(b) THE INFANTRY COMMAND AT MAGELANG. 

This is vested in a colonel, with a lieutenant as aid-de-camp. 

(C) THE FIELD BATTALIONS. 

These are composed as follows : 

Four battalions, each of one European and three Amboyn- 
ese companies. 

(?) battalions, each of two European and two native com- 
panies. 

(?) battalions, each of one European and three native 
companies. 
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By "native" is meant a native of Java, though there are a 
few others who are grouped together in the different bat- 
talions, the Boeginese in the Fifth battalion, the Maduraese 
in the Seventh, and the Malays in the Eighth. The bat- 
talions are thus formed on the "class company" system. 

Whenever a field battalion proceeds on service it detaches 
a depot company, or at least the cadre of one ; this is over 
and above the depot troops mentioned under the next heading. 
The field battalions are posted at the following points : 

Soerakarta. 

Kedong Kebo. 

Magelang. 

Achin. 

Preanger Regencies. 

Djokjakarta. 

Semarang. 

WiUem I. 

Banjoe Biroe. 

Weltevreden. 

Meester Comelis. 



Padang Pandjang. 

Padang, 
Buitenzorg. 
Extablisliment of the staff of a battalion and of a company— colonial army. 
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Establishment of afield battcUion composed of— 
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r BATTALIONS. 



There are four depot battalions, consisting in the aggre- 
gate of four staffs, four European, one Amboj-nese, and the 
native companies. 

They are quartered as follows : 

One in the first military division of Java, at Meester 

. Cornelia. 
One in the second military division of Java, at Magelang. 
One in the third military division of Java, at Malang. 
One on the west coast of Sumatra, at Fort de Kock. 

(e) THE OAEEISON I.SFANTRY. 

The battalions consist of a number of companies, varying 
from two to seven, according to the requirements of the 
districts. 

The companies generally occupy single-company posts, and 
there are many detachments. 

(/) SUBSISTENCE CADRES, 

There are five independent subsistence cadres, quartered 
respectively at Batavia, Semarang, Soerabaja, Padang, and 
Kota Radja, 

They are charged with commissariat duties. 



(?)T 



! DISCIPLINARY 



This is established at Ngawi, in the center of the island of 
Java. 
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It is for men, both Europeans and natives, who appear 
incorrigible under the ordinary means of discipline. The 
minimum time for which a man can be sent to this detach- 
ment is eight months. 

ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 

Rifle. — The model '95 Mannlicher repeating rifle, caliber 
6.5 mm. This rifle is rapidly replacing the old Beaumont 
single loader of 11-mm. caliber throughout the colonial army. 

Chopping Knife (''Kapmes"). — Carried by all enlisted 
men. 

Sawing Knife ("Zaagmes"). — Carried by group leaders, 
i. e., eight per company. 

Both these instruments must be of great value in a country 
which is, in many places, covered with thick tropical jungle. 

Weight. 



Lbs. Oz. 

Chopping knife 1 7.5 19 

Chopping-knife blade : 

Length 

Breadth 

Sawing knife 



Length. 


Ft. 


Lis. 


1 


7.5 


1 


7.5 




1.2 


1 


7.5 



Adjutant, noncommissioned oflBcers, and sergeants major 
carry revolvers of the cavalry pattern. 

Sergeants major, artificers, corporal drummers, drummers, 
and buglers carry chopping knives. 

Pioneer Equipment of a Company of Infantry. — In 
addition to the chopping and sawing knives, which form part 
of the personal equipment, each company of infantry is pro- 
vided with one sledge hammer ; one case, complete with strap, 
containing fifty 3-inch nails and five spikes ; one large Amer- 
ican handsaw; one case, complete with strap, containing saw 
setter and file ; one short lever ; four large American felling 
axes, with leather cases; two pickaxes; one shovel with 
rounded blade, and four infantry shovels. 

Number of Cartridges per Rifle Carried in the 
Field. — In field battalions the number of cartridges provided 
per rifle is 205, distributed as follows : 

Cartridge pouch 20 

Ball bag 40 

Regimental train (coolies) 45 

First ammunition c«lunin (pack animals) 45 

Second ammunition column (pack animals) 65 

Total 205 

For revolvers, 36 rounds per revolver are carried on the 
person. 
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Weight carried by the infantry soldier on service. 



Olothing, haversack, water bottle, etc 

Waist belt, and equipment carried on it 

Knapsack, filled 

Cartridge pouch, ball bag, and ammunition 
Blfle and bayonet (carried fixed) 

Total 



Europeans. 



Lbs. 


Ox. 


Lbs. 


Oz. 


11 


7 


7 


10 


3 


1 


2 


12 


19 


11 


13 


13 


6 


2 


6 


2 


10 


9 


10 


9 



Natives. 



50 14 40 14 



Or, in round numbers, 51 pounds, which must be no easy 
load in a tropical climate. 

Noncommissioned officers, except the adjutant noncommis- 
sioned officer and the sergeant major,^ carry approximately 
the same. The sergeant major has no rifle. 

The knapsack contains (the articles marked * are not car- 
ried by natives) one jacket, one pair serge trousers, one neck 
cloth, onB shirt,* one pair drawers,* one pair socks,* one pair 
shoes,* one pair white trousers, a fatigue cap, one comb, cloth 
and shoe brushes, one grease box, blanket, mess tin, and 
overcoat (the three latter carried outside). 

CLOTHING.* 

Blouse. — Dark-blue serge (thin cloth for officers), with 
orange piping and shoulder cords, and with five rows of 
braid across the front, terminating at each end in a trefoil 
with a brass button. 

Officers may wear a white drill jacket of the same pattern, 
with white braid and gilt buttons, when not on duty. 

Trousers. — Dark-blue serge, with piping of same color as 
on blouse. White drill trousers may be worn when not in full 
dress. 

Helmet. — Cork, covered with blue cloth. In shape not 
unlike the English infantry helmet. Ornaments are gilt. 

Officers may wear a white helmet when ofiF duty. 

Fatigue Cap. — Glengarry, with piping same color as on 
blouse. 

♦By royal decree No. 21, of February 17, 1894, a new Tiiiiform was 
approved for the officers of the Dutch Indian army. At the same time, 
the experimental clothing for noncommissioned officers and men was defi- 
nitely approved, with a slight alteration in the color of the trimmings of 
the blouse. The infantry have orange trimmings in place of yellow as 
the distinctive color. The officers off duty are permitted to wear a white 
blouse, of drill or linen, with a white helmet similar to the blue helmet 
worn in full dress and marching order. 
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r. THE CAVALRY. 

The cavalry of the army consists of one regiment, which is 
composed of four field squadrons, a depot squadron, and a 
detachment of Macassar. 
The force is quartered as follows : 
First, second, and depot squadrons at Salatiga. 
Third squadron of Batavia. 
Fourth squadron at Soerabaja and Achin. 

ARMS. 

Sword. — Cut and thrust pattern ; length, 3 feet 2.5 inches; 
weight with scabbard, 2 pounds 7 ounces. 

Carbine. — All men, with the exception of the noncommis- 
sioned oflBcers and trumpeters, carry carbines of the Reming- 
ton pattern; length, 3 feet; weight, 7 pounds 2.5 ounces. 
Sighted to 500 yards, fixed sight 100 yards. Ammunition, 
same as for rifle. 

Revolver. — The sergeant major, quartermaster sergeants, 
sergeants, staflf trumpeter, and trumpeters are armed with a 
revolver of Chamelot Delvigne pattern, bore 0.37 inches, six 
chambers. 

AMMUNITION CARRIED IN THE FIELD. 

Per carbine, 80 rounds, viz, 10 in each wallet, 10 in right 
breeches pocket, and 50 in second ammunition column. 

Per revolver, 36 rounds, viz, 12 in right breeches pocket 
and 24 in right wallet. 

TOOLS. 

A maximum number of sixteen chopping and eight sawing 
knives is carried in each squadron. 

WEIGHT CARRIED BY HORSES. 

With a 144-pound man, average weight 208 pounds. No 
saddlebags are carried. 

CLOTHING. 

Same as infantry, but with piping, etc., red; buttons, white 
metal. Breeches and boots. 

8. THE ARTILLERY. 

The artillery is commanded by a major general, or colonel, 
with a lieutenant as aid-de-camp, and consists of: 
Four field batteries. 
Four mountain batteries. 
Fifteen companies of garrison artillery. 
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These twenty-three companies of artillery are numbered 
from 1 to 23, no particular numerical order being observed in 
the distribution, thus : 

The first, second, tenth, and twenty-first companies man 

the field batteries. 
The third, fourth, fifth, and eighteenth companies man 

the mountain Katteries. 
The others are garrison companies. 
The field and mountain artillery, together with seven of 
the garrison companies, are quartered in Java, the remaining 
eight companies of garrison artillery are in the outlying 
islands. 

The company quartered on the west coast of Sumatra holds 
the equipment for two sections of mountain artillery, and the 
company in Celebes the equipment for one section. 
Under the commander of the artillery are also : 

The arsenal, laboratory, and cartridge factory at 

Soerabaja. 
The armorers' school at Meester Cornelis. 
The powder mills at Semarang and Ngawi. 
Mountain Batteries. — These have a peculiar armament 
of six guns and six mortars each. The mortar at present 
with the batteries is the 12-cm., but some 7-cm. B. L. R. 
mortars are in use by the independent sections of mountain 
artillery in Sumatra. 

The guns and the 7-cm. mortars fire the same projectiles, 
which are also the same as those used in the field artillery. 

According to the Dutch colonial report for 1900, a number 
of 15-cm. rapid-fire guns were about to be sent to the colonies 
for coast defense, while revolving cannon were soon to be 
sent for experimental purposes. 

ARMS (personal). 

All European noncommissioned officers, except corporals 
and all mounted men, carry the cavalry sword and revolver. 
The others have the revolver, and the artillery and engineer 
sword: Length of the latter without scabbard, 24.7 inches; 
weight with scabbard, 2.667 pounds. Thirty-six cartridges 
are carried per revolver, 12 in the pouch and 24 in the left 
breeches pocket. 

CLOTHING. 

As for cavalry, but with brass buttons. 
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Establishments of companies of garrison artillery. 
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Ammunition carried with a field battery. 
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Tools carried by a mountain battery. 





First line. 


Second line. 

1 


Total. 


Shovels _ 


9 
9 





9 


Pickiixes- 


9 









Field guns and mortar. 





7-cm. field gun. 


7-cm. mountain guu. 


7-cm. mortar. 


Caliber 


2.952 inches 


2.952 inches 


2.952 inches. 


Total luneth 


5 feet 10 inches 


3 feet 2 inches 


1 foot 7 inches. 


Weight 


518 pounds 


238 pounds 


110 pounds. 









There are three different charges for each of the guns, and 
seven for the mortar. 

PROJECTILES. 

Shell. — Weight, 9.4 pounds; bursting charge, 3.5 ounces. 

Shrapnel. — Weight, 9.4 pounds; number of bullets, 80, at 
32 to the poujid. 

Case Shot. — Weight, 9.36 pounds; number of bullets, 60, 
at 11 to the pound. 

The 12-cm. S. B. mortar weighs 51.8 pounds. It fires a 
common shell, weighing, filled, 8.8 pounds, with a bursting 
charge of 5 ounces, to ranges up to 1,200 yards. The light 
ball ranges up to 500 yards, and burns for from three to four 
minutes. 

9. ENGINEERS. 

The corps of engineers is commanded by a major general 
or colonel with a lieutenant as aid-de-camp. It consists of 
the staff and two companies stationed in Java, a detachment 
in Achin, and the corps of engineer laborers, the latter being 
distributed among the various garrisons. 

Civilian engineers may be given the grade of second lieu- 
tenant for duty in outlying stations where they may happen 
to reside. 

In time of peace the engineers have the care and construc- 
tion of buildings, etc., and in time of war act as pioneers, 
sappers, and miners. 

The strength of a company is 4 officers, 60 Europeans, and 
74 natives. 
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ARMS. 

All ranks are armed witli the artillery and engineer sword 
and the revolver, with the exception of the adjutant non- 
commissioned oflBcer, who carries a revolver only, and the 
drummers and buglers, who carry swords only. Thirty-six 
rounds per revolver are carried on the person, and 3, 456 rounds, 
divided into four packages for coolie transport, are allotted 
to each company as a reserve. 

CLOTmNG. 

As for artillery. 
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RESERVE EQUIPMENT OF A COMPANY OF ENGINEERS. 

This is packed in 32 boxes and 36 bundles, of wbicli none 
exceeds a weight of 44 pounds. It is evenly distributed among 
the four sections, so that in case of necessity each section is 
independent. 

RESERVE EQUIPMENT OF A SECTION (EIGHT BOXES AND NINE PACKAGES^. 

Box No. 1, ^demolition stores. 
Box No. 2, small tools. 
Box No. 3, nails. 

Boxes Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, each with a box of screws and 33 
pounds of powder. 

Two packages, each of eight shovels and 13 feet of rope. 

One package with five pickaxes and 13 feet of rope. 

One package with eight axes and 13 feet of rope. 

Two packages with 44 pounds of cordage and 13 feet of rope. 

One package with 44 pounds of sand bags and 13 feet of rope. 

One package with one small grindstone. 

One package with iron trough for grindstone. 

lO. THE SERVICE OF MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

This service is under a colonel, chief intendant, and is com- 
posed of military intendants, quartermasters, and storekeepers. 

Its strength in 1895 was 120 officers and acting officers, and 
94 noncommissioned officers and men. 

Intendants are selected by preference from those officers 
who have passed the staff college course. 

11. MEDICAL SERVICE (INCLUDING VETERINARY SURGEONS). 

The chief of the military medical service is also chief of the 
civilian medical service, and, in that capacity, is responsible 
for vaccination and the vaccine establishment of Weltevreden. 
He is assisted by six medical committees and a number of 
' ' directing " and subaltern officers, and apothecaries. 

A majority of the medical officers come from Holland, but 
a number, not exceeding five, may be taken from the native 
medical school at Weltevreden. 

The strength of the medical establishment in 1895 was 233 
officers and 1,399 noncommissioned officers and men. 
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12. THE CORPS OF CIVILIAN OFFICIALS. 

This consists of bookkeepers, etc., employed in the War 
Department. 

13. THE CORPS OF MILITARY CLERKS. 

This consists of 582 noncommissioned officers, who are dis- 
tributed among the several arms and departments. 

If a sufficient number is not available, civilian clerks may 
be employed in addition. 

14. THE CORPS OF STAFF MUSICIANS. 

This is composed of the 41 members of the governor gen- 
eral's band. 

15. THE MILITARY SCHOOL. 

This school, situated at Meester Comelis, close to Batavia, 
was founded in 1857, for the education of soldiers as officers 
of infantry, or for the service of military administration. 

The director is a captain. He is assisted by a quartermaster 
and four lieutenants of infantry for instructional purposes. 

During the year 1893, fifteen officers were passed to the 
infantry and four to the military administration, the number 
of pupils remaining at the end of the year being 48. 

16. THE STn>ENT (PI7PILLEN) CORPS. 

This establishment is at Gombong, nearly in the center of 
the south side of the island of Java. It was founded in 1848 
and reorganized in 1885. 

It is for the education of youths of European parentage, 
either born in the Dutch Indies or settled there. For entrance 
the boy must be between the ages of 8 and 15, and give promise 
of being physically fit for the military service later on. 

The education is given by the government or for a monthly 
payment proportionate to the position and means of tlie i>ar- 
ents or guardians. 

The corps is commanded by a captain. 

As a rule the students remain until the age of 19, wIk^i they 
pass to the colors of the arm which they elect to serve for a 
period of six years. Students who are passed by the mod'wn] 
officer as fully develojjed may join the colors at the age of 18. 
Musicians may be passed to the colors at the age of 10. 

After 17 years of age students are liable to military laws. 
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The strength during the year 1893 was from 336 to 329. 
During the year 56 students left, 43 of them going to the 
army, and 49 joined ; 93 paid for their education and 236 re- 
ceived it from the government. Of these 6 were the sons of 
officers, 230 were the sons of European noncommissioned offi- 
cers and men, 18 were the sons of ci^alian officials, and 75 
were the sons of private indi^4duals. With the exception of 
two, all were born in the Indies. 

17. PROVOST AXI> MILITARY PRISOXS. 

These include the military prison at Semarang and the 
provost prisons in Java and the dependencies. 

The staff employed consists of 2 officers and 38 noncom- 
missioned officers and men. 

SUPPLY OF HORSES AND REMOUNT ESTABLISHMENT. 

Horses are bought by contract from a firm at Semarang, but 
an attempt is to be made at buying directly in Soemba through 
a civilian official there, who is an ex-officer of cavalry. 

The number of horses purchased in 1893 was 142 of the 
Java breed, at an average price of $81, which is a great rise 
on the old .price of $56. 

An attempt is being made to introduce Australian horses. 

There is a remount depot at Poerabaija which delivered 
112 horses to the army in 1899; 101 young horses were pur- 
chased for it the same year. 

PIGEON POST. 

Since 1892, a pigeon post numbering some dozen birds has 
been established in Achin, principally for the journey from 
Olehlek-Segli, a distance of about 60 miles. 
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RATIONS. 

The following table shows the ration issued on the march 
and in the field : 



Rice, white ounces- 
Preserved or salt meat do 

Fresh beef or buffalo meat do 

Fresh pork or bacon do 

Dried fish do 

Bread or biscuit do 

Beans do 

Butter do 

Coffee do 

Tea do 



Onions do_. 

Salt do- 
Pepper do_. 

Fresh Spanish pepper do_. 

Preserved curry spices (samba!) do_. 

Curry powder do_. 

Fresh herbs for curry do— 

Spices do_. 

Soap do_. 



Vin^ar 

Fresh cocoanut oil 

Gin 



pints. 

do__. 

do-_. 



Petroleum do 

Red wine bottles.. 

Sardines boxes.. 

Firewood cubic feet.. 

Duck^s eggs, salted 

V^etables rations.. 

Dried vegetables ounces.. 

Relish for breakfast rations.. 

Ingredients for the preparation of '' sa- 
joer" or curry rations.. 



When on march. 



Enlisted men. 



Europeans, 
Africans, 
and Am- 
boynese. 



a 17. 6 
14 



1 
.176 

1.41 
.88 
.052 
.176 



,176 
,036 



Natives. 



6 22.9 
9 



176 



,88 

'ill' 



176 
036 



Field. 



Officers. 



cl4 



14 
3.62 



7 

3.62 
2.1 
1.76 

.629 
1 
1.76 

.07 



1 

,07 



Enlisted men. 



Europeans, 
Africans, 
and Am- 
boynese. 



cl4 



12.34 
2.82 



7 

2.82 

1 

1 
.282 
.88 
.88 
.062 



,07 
,036 



,0176 
,009 
176 
0176 



,009 
,009 



,0176 



1069 



el 
1 



,0882 



.07 
1.76 
.088 
.062 



.176 
.1764 



.036 
L 

.0176 
.009 
.176 
.026 



.1069 



(II 



,36 



/I 
1 



dl 



14 



Natives. 



6 22. 9 

s~s" 

2^46' 



.282 
.52 
.88 
.03 



.036 



.036 
.7 

.0176 
.009 



.0176 



dl 



0882 

y2 



a Half this ration may be exchanged for 21.1 ounces potatoes and 6.2 ounces vegetables. 
b In place of 5.2 ounces of rice, 21.1 ounces of iron ration (brasketan), consisting of cooked rice and 
spice (sambal) may be drawn fur breakfast. 
c Twice a week in place of 8.8 ounces rice, 21.1 ounces potatoes and 6.2 of vegetables will be drawn. 
dThree times a week, 3.6 ounces of beans, dried vegetables, etc. 

e 1.06 ounces butter, or 1.76 ounces cheese, or 2.46 ounces bacon, or a fresh duck's or hen's egg. 
/ A fresh or salted duck's or hen's egg, or 2.46 ounces dried fish, or 1.76 ounces ''dengdeng." 



TRANSPORT FOR FIELD OPERATIONS. 

The nature of the country in which Dutch East Indian 
troops may be called upon to serve in the field is so varied 
that, with every expedition, fresh calculations have to be 
made as to the amount and kind of transportation required. 

So much of the country being either jungle or rice field, in 
the latter of which communication is restricted to the narrow 
"bunds" running between the fields, arrangements have gen- 
erally to be made for transportation by pack animals and 
coolies. To meet this general condition all equipment is 
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divided into loads of 44 pounds each, suited for coolie trans- 
port, e. g., the reserve equipment of a company of engineers, 
p. 24. 

A peculiarity of the Dutch service is that a very large 
amount of their coolie transportation in the field consists of 
native convicts, and, whether as a relief to the monotony of 
their existence or in hope of being released at the termina- 
tion of the operations,* these men work well and behave in the 
most gallant manner, even to carrying the scaling ladders at 
assaults. Some 3,000 of them were employed in Lombok in 
1894, and were much preferred to the free coolies. 

On service the transport is divided into trains for the sup- 
ply of the depots, and the regimental transportation. 

The depots being, when possible, placed on roads or trails, 
the use of country carts and pack animals is often possible, but 
the regimental transport depends mainly on coolie trains. 

During the expedition to Lombok in 1894, the fighting took 
place in a country covered with rice fields, but with a certain 
number of fair roads. The transport provided at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, for a force of three battalions 
of infantry, a half squadron of cavalry, four field and four 
mountain guns, and a proportion of engineers, etc., was: 

General Train. — For supplying depots, transport of sick, 
etc., 742 convicts with 27 headmen, together with pack and 
draft animals. 

Staff and Regimental Train. 

Staff. — Eight convicts. 

Infantry Battalion. — Four headmen and 108 convicts, 
distributed as follows : One headman and 27 convicts for each 
of the four companies (1() for reserve ammunition, 8 for cook- 
ing utensils, and 3 for pioneer tools). 

Half Squadron of Cavalry. — One headman and 24 con- 
victs (4 for cooking utensils and 20 grass cutters). 

Artillery. — Two headmen and 44 convicts (12 for cooking 
utensils and 32 grass cutters). 

Engineers. — Two headmen and 54 convicts (G for cooking 
utensils, 34 for reserve equipment, and 14 for telegraph 
material). 

Topographical Service. — Four convicts. 



*A large number of convicts were released as a reward for their gallant 
conduct during the Lombok expedition of 1894. 
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Military Administration, Staff. — Four convicts for 
conveyance of records. 

Military Administration, Regimental. — Two convicts 
for each unit for the conveyance of records. 

Medical Department. — A field hospital, 2 headmen and 
48 convicts. 

Six field ambulances, 18 headmen and 456 convicts. 

Each field ambulance comprises one medicine and one sur- 
gical chest, each carried by 4 convicts; 15 dhoolies and two 
improvised field stretchers, with 4 convicts for each. 

Total of train, 64 headmen and 1,718 convicts. 

CLIMATE OF THE DUTCH INDIES AND HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

The climate is subtropical, and about one-fourth of the 
sickness arises from malarial causes which aflfect Europeans 
much more than Asiatics. The Asiatics, however, are the 
greater sufferers from "beriberi." 

The following is a brief summary of the hospital returns 
of 1893: 



strength December 31, 1893 ___ 

Malaria 

Beriberi 

Syphilis and venereal diseases _ 
Diseases of the digestive organs 
Other diseases and accidents 

Total ■ 

Died 

Invalided 



Europeans. 


Africans. 


Asiatics. 


15, 241 


66 


19,336 


• 8, 120 
1,156 
6,145 
4,358 
8,201 


26 
1 
28 
14 
39 


6,186 
5,013 
4,119 
1,272 
11,097 


27, 980 


108 


26, 687 


170 
698 


1 


383 
1,329 





Total. 



34,631 

13,332 
6,170 
9,744 
5,644 

19,337 

64, 227 
1,927 



AUXILIARY CORPS, NOT FORMING PART OF THE ACTIVE ARMY. 

THE SCHUTTERIJ (MILITIA). 

This is composed of all able-bodied Europeans and so- 
called Europeans, except men in goverment employ, between 
the ages of 16 and 45, and all Malays, Moors, Boeginese, and 
Bengalese. 

The men have to provide their own uniforms, those of the 
poorer members being paid for out of certain corps funds 
raised by fines and a special income tax levied on those ex- 
empt from service. 

Arms are issued from government stores, and though the 
majority of the infantry is armed with the Beaumont rifle, a 
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large portion of the schutterij of Saparoea and Amboyna is 
armed with pikes only. 

The schutterij may be called upon to maintain order in the 
district to which it belongs, and from which it can not be 
moved, except in time of war. 

PRADJOERITS (NATIVE MILITIA OF JAVA). 

In the fifteen provinces of Java are detachments of native 
militia, with European noncommissioned officers as instruc- 
tors. 

They are voluntarily enlisted for local service, but, in time 
of necessity, may be moved out of their own districts. 

They are armed and trained as infantry. 

They are clothed, armed, and paid by the government. 

BODYGUARD DRAGOONS OF THE COURTS OF SOERAKARTA AND DJOKJOKARTA 

AND THE LEGION OF MANGKOE NEGORO. 

The two former are composed entirely of Europeans, are 
under military law, and are clothed, armed, and paid by the 
government. They act as escorts, but, in time of war, are 
available as cavalry. 

LEGION OF MANGKOE NEGORO. 

The legion is composed of the personal troops of the inde- 
pendent; native princes and are at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, in accordance with treaties, in consequence of which 
the government pays a certain sum toward their pay, food, 
clothing, arms, etc. 

The strength of the legion on December 31, 1893, was: 
Infantry, 641 noncommissioned officers and men. 
Cavalry, 72 noncommissioned officers and men. 
Artillery, 67 noncommissioned officers and men. 
Including the staff, a small depot, and bandsmen, it num- 
bers, in the aggregate, 39 officers and 816 men. 

BARISANS, OR NATIVE MILITIA, OF MADURA, SUMANAP, AND PAMAKASAN. 

These are forces maintained by the regents of the provinces 
named, as a set-oflf against debts incurred by tliem to the 
government. The last-named two corps are, however, paid 
entirely by the government. A captain and two or more 
noncommissioned officers of the regular army are attached to 
each corps as instructors. 
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The corps number, exclusive of instructors : 



Madura, Bangkallan. 

Sumanap 

Pamakasan 

Total 



Officers. 


Men. 


18 
10 
10 


684 
345 
345 


38 


1,374 



The value of these corps is a point on which opinion in the 
Dutch Indian army is very much divided. The barisans of 
Madura were called out for service in Lombok (1894), and a 
Dutch officer, writing of the campaign, can only damn them 
with faint praise by saying that they were extremely willing 
and very useful in camp. 

THE DUTCH INDIAN NAVY. 
NAVAL PERSONNEL. 

In 1900 the personnel of the Dutch Indian navy was as 
follows : 

One rear admiral, 5 frigate captains, 43 lieutenants, 74 en- 
signs, 41 aspirants, in all 164 naval officers and aspirants; 26 
surgeons, 30 commissaries, 9 officer mechanics, 88 mechanics, 
63 aspirant mechanics, in all 206 employees; 1,409 noncom- 
missioned officers and sailors, 284 firemen (not including 484 
native noncommissioned officers and sailors and 423 native 
firemen). Marine infantry : Six officers, 415 noncommissioned 
officers and privates. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 



The following table gives the area and population of Java, 
including Madura, and of the outposts : 



Java and Madura 

Island of Sumati'a : 

Sumatra, west coast 

Sumatra, east coast 

Beukulen 

Lampongs 

Palembang 

Achin (Atcheen) 

Riau Lingga Archipelago 

Bauca 

Biliton 

Borneo, west coast 

Borneo, south and east districts 

Island of Celebes : 

Celebes 

Menado 

Molucca Islands : 

Timor Archipelago 

Bali and Lombok 

New Guinea to 141° E. long, d _ 

TofcU 



Area in Eng- 
lish s(}uare 
miles. 


Population 
in 1897. 


50,554 


26,125,053 


31,649 


a 1,353, 315 


35,312 


b 335, 432 


9,399 


h 158, 767 


11,284 


a 137, 501 


53,497 


a 692, 317 


20,471 


1*531,705 


16,301 


h 107, 861 


4,446 


a 93, 600 


1,863 


a 41, 558 


55,826 


6370,775 


156, 912 


o 809, 803 


49,390 


c 1, 448, 722 


22, 080 


c 549, 138 


43,864 


b 399, 208 


17, 698 


6119,239 


4,065 


c 1,044, 757 


151, 789 


c200,000 


736, 399 


634,090,000 



a Tolerably accurate. 
6 Approximately. 
c Mere (fon jecture. 

dNew Guinea belongs to the residency of Temate, Molucca Islands. 

e Approximate total. The population of several unexplored countries is not include<l. In the 
official records the population is given every five years. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies are (a) Surinam, 
or Dutch Guiana, and (fe) the colony Curasao. 

DUTCH GUIANA. 

The area of Dutch Guiana is 46,0G0 English square miles. 
At the end of 1898 the population was about 66,490, exclusive 
of the negroes living in the forests. The capital is Para- 
maribo, with about 31,200 inhabitants. 

In 1898 the garrison consisted of 19 officers and 327 men, 
the militia (schutterij) of 27 officers and 406 men, and the 
civic guard of 60 officers and 1,594 men. The navy consists 
of a few guard ships, with some vessels of the royal navy. 



CURASAO. 

The colony of CuraQao consists of the islands Curagao, 
Bonaire, Aruba, St. Martin (as far as it belongs to the 
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Netherlands), St. Eustache, and Saba, lying north from the 
coast of Venezuela. 





Square 
miles. 


Population 

December 

31, 1898. 


Cnrayao » 


210 

96 

69 

17 

7 

5 


29, 558 


Bonaire 


4,829 


Aruba 


9, 349 


St. Martina 


3,677 


St. Eustache 


1,432 
2,779 


Saba 




403 


51,624 



a Only the southern part belongs to the Netherlands, tlie northern to France. 

The garrison of the island of Curagao consisted at the end 
of 1898 of 9 officers and IGO men, and the militia (schutterij) 
of 25 officers and 358 men. A vessel of the royal navy is 
always cruising and visiting the different islands. 



n.— COLONIAL ARMY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



The colonial army of Great Britain is composed of : 

British imperial forces of the army serving outside the 
British Isles. 

Colonial corps. 

Native army of India. 

Colonial regulars, militia, voluilteers, and police. 
These forces are ordinarily distributed (troops now in South 
Africa not included) throughout the empire as follows : 

British imperial army, including the colonial corps, in 
colonies and Egypt, G3,456. 

British imperial army in India, 73,518. 

Native army in India, 143,193. 

Colonial regulars, militia, volunteers, and police, (about) 
100,000. 
The greatest and most manifold model of a colonial army 
is that of England. All types and all stages may be found 
in it. The seeming lack of system shown by the great variety 
of its organization is the best proof of the great importance 
laid from a practical standpoint upon conditions of locality 
and time. Wherever it is possible the colonies must furnish 
the troops of protection from among their own populations. 
Wherever this can not be done on account of political devel- 
opments, England takes upon herself the recruiting and 
administration of the native troops by incorporating them in 
her colonial army. Wherever there are coasts to guard, or 
Avherever the local troops need watching or support, England 
sends garrisons from her own standing army. Wherever the 
colonies furnish their own troops England gives them officers, 
but leaves independent the military organization of the col- 
ony. Thus it is seen that police troops exist in one place, a 
recruited militia besides the police force in another, in another 
volunteer troops instead of, or jointly with, a standing militia, 
while at other places there exists only obligatory military 
service in case of war. 

(37) 
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The Australian colonies and Canada are completely inde- 
pendent with regard to their military organizations. 

There are no English garrisons in Australia. In Canada 
there are English garrisons of regular troops at Halifax and 
Esquimalt, but less for the defense of the Canadian territory 
than to keep these important landing ports in reliable hands. 

Relatively strong British forces are stationed in Ceylon, 
Hongkong, Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Barbados, and St. Lucia. 

The British garrisons are taken partly from the regular 
army and partly from the so-called "colonial corps." No 
actual organization exists under that name, which is only 
a collective denomination for a number of heterogeneous 
elements. 

To the colonial corps belong : 

Six companies royal Malta artillery, recruited among the 

inhabitants of the island and belonging to its garrison, 

and one company serving in Egypt. 
Four companies local artillery of Sierra Leone and West 

Indies, stationed and completed there. 
Ten companies of Lascars (Asiatic artillery, recruited in 

the northern provinces of India and stationed in Ceylon, 

Hongkong, Mauritius, and the Straits Settlements). 
Six companies of naval torpedoists intended principally 

for Ceylon, Hongkong, and western India, and recruited 

there. 
Two West-Indian regiments, recruited in the West Indies, 

and stationed in Jamaica, Barbados, and Honduras, as 

well as in Sierra Leone. 
One Hongkong regiment. 
One West- African regiment. 
One Central- African regiment. 
A West- African and a Sierra Leone frontier troop. 
One Weihaiwei regiment, and several smaller units. 

All these troops are recruited and placed under the com- 
mand of English officers. In addition to these, however, 
there are also British troops stationed in Malta, Ceylon, 
Hongkong, Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, Jamaica, and 
Barbados. 

Bermuda, St. Helena, and Cyprus liave British troops. 
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The principle of the separation of command and adminis- 
tration of the the army obtains in Great Britain, the admin- 
istration of the army being under the secretary of state for 
war and the command being under the commander in chief. 
Though legally the commander in chief is subordinate to the 
secretary of state for war and, though the latter is responsible 
to Parliament, practically the supremacy of the secretary is 
confined to the administrative control of the acts of the com- 
mander in chief. The latter retains, with these limitations, 
the exclusive and immediate direction of military affairs. 

The army in India is under the supreme orders of the viceroy, 
in whom are combined all the powers, civil and military, of 
the colony. As in the British army at home, there are the 
two military authorities which govern the army, the military 
member of the council of the government and the commander 
in chief of the troops. The orders and decisions of the gov- 
ernment council are transmitted to the commander in chief 
by the military department througli the intermediary of an 
adjutant general. 

KUITISII IMPKRIAI. ARMY. 

The British imperial army on duty in tlie colonies, Egypt, 
and India is normally distributed as follows : 
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RECRUITING. 



The standards for British Imperial Infantry of the line are : 
Age, 18 to 25 years ; height, 5 feet 4 inches and upward ; chest, 
33 inches and upward, in proportion to height; weight, 115 
pounds and upward. The term of enlistment is twelve years, 
part on active service and part in the reserve, subject to 
modifications comprising : 

(a) Extension of service. 

(6) Reengagement. 

(c) Conversion of service. 

{d) Retransfer from the reserve. 

(e) Reenlistment. 

(/) Discharges, 
(a) Extension of Service. — This means the prolongation 
of a man's service with the colors instead of passing him to 
the reserve. No check is placed on such extensions, the pos- 
session of a good character heing the only condition. 

(6) Reengagement. — A soldier is said to "reengage" when 
he engages to continue his service beyond that of twelve years. 

(c) Conversion of Service. — By convers'on of service is 
meant a reduction in the term of service with the colors for 
which a man has been enlisted. The term at the present 
time for other than boys is three or seven years if serving at 
home and four or eight years if serving abroad ; the balance 
of the twelve years' service being passed in the first-class army 
reserve. 

(d) Retransfer from the Reserve. — This means to per- 
mit a soldier, who has been passed to the reserve, to rejoin the 
colors. 

(e) Reenlistment. — Soldiers who have served previously 
(except those discharged for misconduct or on medical 
grounds), are allowed to reenlist up to the age of 28 years. 

(/) Discharges. — There are twenty-one different classes of 
discharge from the army. After twelve years' service a soldier 
can obtain a free discharge, carrying with it, in cases of 
eighteen years' service and upward, a modified pension. 

There is a reserve of officers available for general service, 
formed of those officers of the army who, having retired on 
pension, are liable to service on emergency, and those who 
have been permitted to enter the reserve and assume this 
liability. 
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GRADES IN THE ARMY. 

The grades in the army are : 

General, Officers. — Major general (general of brigade), 
lieutenant general (general of division), general (general of a 
corps), and field marshal. 

Field Officers. — The highest grade is that of lieutenant 
colonel, (the grade of colonel is honorary), major (or mounted 
captain of infantry of the guard). 

Company Officers. — Captains and lieutenants. 

The system of home depot squadrons and battalions prevails. 

The squadrons and battalions serving in the colonies are in 
practice relieved only about every sixteen years. Drafts of 
men are sent from the depots at regular intervals to fill the 
vacancies caused by losses, discharges, etc. 

Soldiers abroad are required to serve four to eight years 
instead of three to seven in Great Britain for the short enlist- 
ments. This gives a greater number of old soldiers abroa(^. 
In the British colonial system the sole role of the soldier is that 
of a perfected fighting machine, and he is spared all useless 
labor. Fatigue duty is performed by native auxiliaries. 

In spite of their long tours of tropical service the British 
troops succeed in resisting the effects of the climate without 
excessive losses. This result is achieved by the system 
referred to of keeping the soldier a fighting man and, for all 
labor which is fatiguing, unhealthy, or repugnant, employing 
natives paid by the state. 

In the field the British troops are accompanied by numerous 
drivers, packers, laborers, etc. 

The two Indian battalions of the army which took part in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882 took along one 1G4 and the other 
216 auxiliaries. Each battalion had 16 mules for transport of 
water and 600 for camp equipage and kits. 

The native auxiliaries also act as hospital attendants and 
depot laborers. There are also a number of grooms and, for 
every two horses, a pony- mounted grass-gatherer. 

In the field it often happens that the noncombatants are 
more numerous than the combatants. 

cavalry. 

The regiments of cavalry detached for duty in the colonies, 
Egypt, and India, usually comprise each four squadrons, 
three service squadrons, and one reserve squadron. 
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The squadron is the administrative and tactical unit. 

The depot squadrons remain in England and send at regu- 
lar intervals the necessary reenforcements. The horses are 
always left in the colonies. 

The following numbers show the organization of each of 
the regiments of British line cavalry serving in India, exclu- 
sive of followers. The numbers for the other British 
Imperial cavalry regiments are nearly the same : 

Lieutenant colonel 1 

Majors 4 

Captains 6 

Lieutenants 9 

Second lieutenants • 7 

Adjutant 1 

Riding master 1 

Quaitemiaster 1 

Total officers • 29 

Regimental sergeant major 1 

Bandmaster 1 

Total warrant officers 2 

Quartermaster sei^eant 1 

Farrier quartermaster sergeant 1 

Squadron sergeant major rough rider 1 

Saddler sergeant 1 

Sergeant instructor in fencing and gymnastics 1 

Orderly-room sei^eant 1 

Squadron sergeants major ■. 5 

Squadron quartermaster sergeants 4 

Sergeant trumpeter 1 

Sergeant cook - 

Sergeant master tailor - 

Sergeant farriers 4 

Sergeants 32 

Onlerly-room clerk 1 

Total sergeants 53 

Trumpeters 9 

Corporals 32 

Corporal shoeing-smitbs 4 

Shoeing-smiths i^not including 4 native shoeing-smiths) 12 

Saddlers and assistant saddlers 4 

Saddletree maker 1 

Privates 480 

Total 542 

Total numbers 62«i 

Horses 525 

ARTILLERY. 

There are in the colonies, Egypt, and India 11 batteries of 
horse artillery, 46 batteries of field artillery, 10 batteries of 
mountain artillery, and G5 companies of garrison artillery. 

They » are relieved periodically, but not the horses or 
materiel. A brigade depot sends them the required reen- 
forcements. 
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Composition of each of the British service batteries in India. 





Horse 
Artillery. 


Field 
Artillery. 


Mountain 
Artillery. 


Heavy 
Artillery. 


Garrison 
Artillery. 


Majors 


1 

1 
3 


1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
4 


1 
1 
3 


1 


Captains 


1 


Lieutenants 


3 






Total officers , 


6 


6 


6 


6 


5 


Battery sergeant major 


1 

1 
6 

1 


1 
1 
6 
1 


1 

1 
6 

1 


1 
1 
6 
1 


1 


Battery quartermaster sergeant 

Sergeants 


1 
4 


Sergeant farrier and carriage smith 








Total sergeants 


9 


9 


9 


9 


6 






Trumpeters 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 






Corporals 


6 
6 
1 
1 
2 
76 
54 


6 
6 
1 
1 
2 
76 
54 


6 
6 
1 


6 
6 


5 


Bombardiers 


5 


Collar makers 




Wheelers 






Shoeing and carriage smiths 










82 


72 


122 


Drivers 












Total 


146 


146 


95 


84 


132 






Total numbers 


162 


162 


112 


100 


145 






Horses 


a 153 


6110 


6 

• 

1 

3 

6 

el91 

1 

1 
3 

28 


6 




Native drivers: 

Havildars major 




Havildars 










Naicks 


1 
c6 


1 






Native drivers 






Salutris 






Transport : 

Jemadars 




















Muleteers 










Bullock : 

Havildar 






1 

6 

131 

1 

12 

12 

262 

12 




Naicks 










Drivers 










Elephants : 

Havildars 










Mahouts 








Assistant mahouts 










Bullocks 


5 


5 






Elephants 






Baffirafire mules 






85 
153 




Ordnance mules i 






• 











a On war establishment, 198. 
b On war establishment, 143. 
c On war establishment, 11. 



(iOn war establishment, 11. 
p On service, 203. 



The figures for followers and auxiliaries for the army vary 
according to the nature of the theater of war and the kind of 
transportation available in the field of operations. 

Elephants, camels, oxen, horses, ponies, mules, donkeys, 
and carriers have all been used frequently for military 
transport. 
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ENGINEERS. 

Five hundred and twenty-five officers are employed in the 
colonies, Egypt, and India, attached to regimental establish- 
ments, in command of native sappers and miners, or in charge 
of public works, military and civil. 

Three companies of English engineers are used as adminis- 
trative units for the detached engineer troops. 

ARSENALS AND FACTORIES. 

Efforts have been made in recent years to enable the army 
in India to utilize available resources in producing the sup- 
plies required for its use. 

There have been established factories for the manufacture 
of arms, ammunition, clothing, equipments, etc. These save 
the time, labor, and expense of transportation from England 
and relieve India of dependence on the home supply, which 
in time of war might at any time be interrupted or entirely 
cut off. 

THE NATIVE ARMY OF INDIA. 

The established strength of the native army in India is 
shown in the following table : 

The army consists of the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay commands, each under a lieutenant general, who is 
undre the direct command of the commander in chief in India 
and under the control of the government of India. 
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A native army of such magnitude is not only a protection 
but also a danger. Care is consequently taken that the power 
of this army may not exceed that of the English. 

A favorable condition lies in the variety of tribes with 
religious and other diiterences, and the jealousies of native 
princes, which lighten the problem of English sovereignty. 
By frequent changes of stations too close relations between 
troops and population are avoided. 

Another measure to insure political safety consists in lim- 
iting the numerical strength of the armies kept by semi- 
independent princes, and by maintaining British surveillance 
over them. 

The Indian army has no artillery belonging to it, with the 
exception of a few; mountain batteries. The lack of this 
branch of the service renders the army a good deal less 
dangerous. 

The command of the Indian army is placed entirely in the 
hands of British oflBlcers, not only with regard to higher com- 
mands but even to the smallest units. Some natives have the 
rank of officers (to include the grade of captain), a plan which 
serves as an incentive, yet these officers are intrusted only 
with interior company service and training of recruits, while 
the British officers are, without exception, superior to them. 

The Indian army is placed on a solid basis chiefly by the 
fact that a strong British army is combined with it. Although 
the British army is, in general, only half as numerous, yet it 
is ten times stronger than the Indian army in its artillery. 
The numerical difference has widened in latter times, but this 
has been compensated by improvement in means of com- 
munication and by volunteer corps composed of the ever- 
increasing British population. An increase in the number of 
British officers is to be made. 

The population of India being composed of a great number 
of people of very different manners, customs, and castes, 
the question of grouping native soldiers is one of great 
interest. 

It has been found by experience that recruiting has been 
most facilitated and esprit de corps best developed by group- 
ing in the same companies natives of the same race, as Sikh, 
R^jpiit, Jat, etc. Each Gurkha regiment, however, is com- 
posed of Gurkhas only, and lately tlie Hindustani infantry 
of the Bengal army has been transformed into class regi- 
ments. 
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As a rule, in the native army each troop or company is com- 
posed of one class of men only. Of the eight troops forming 
one of the cavalry regiments, three troops are composed of 
Sikhs, one of Dogras, two of Rd.jput Mahommedans and 
Hindus, one of Pathans (Trans-Indus Mahommedans), and 
one of Punjabi Mahommedans. Each squadron of this regi- 
ment is composed of two troops of different classes, and the 
proportion of Hindus to Mahommedans in the regiment is 
about even. 

The Bengal army before the mutiny consisted almost ex- 
clusively of Oudh men, Hindus and Mahommedans mixed. 
After the mutiny other nationalities were recruited and class 
companies were introduced. 

Since 1889 the government has sought to interest the native 
princes in the organizations recruited in their states, with the 
result that they have cooperated actively in the formation 
of native contingents. The government, however, always 
reserves all command to itself. 

Recruiting the native Indian army is naturally considered 
in England the most vital question affecting the military 
policy in India. 

It must be borne in mind that an army of about 150,000 
men has to be recruited from a population of 260,000,000, 
spread over an area of 1,500,000 square miles. Fortunately 
in India there is no lack of classes whose almost hereditary 
profession has been to serve the state as fighting men. ' ' Nau- 
kari " service is a passion with these large classes of natives, 
particularly those of Hindustan and Punjab. To go away 
from home, to serve, and save money, while retaining a hold 
on the land in the native village, and to return when the 
service has earned the pension or the day 'for retirement has 
arrived, is an ingrained custom in India. 

The native recruits enter the service by voluntary enlist- 
ments between the ages of 17 and 24 years. The number of 
volunteers always exceeds the demand, so no enlistment 
bounty is necessary. 

In the cavalry the recruit must even deposit in the horse 
fund quite a large sum, the purchase price of his horse and 
horse equipments, and must pay for his own clothing and 
equipment. The amount deposited is about $135. If the 
recruit is unable to deposit the full amount it is deducted in 
installments from his pay. In addition, the horse fund for 
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feed and keep of tlie mounts is maintained by a monthly sub- 
scription levied, according to rate of pay, on every man in 
the regiment from the native officers down. The infantry 
soldier, however, is provided by the state with almost every- 
thing in the way of uniform and equipment generally. The 
cavalry trooper pays for everything with which he is pro- 
vided except his carbine and ammunition, which are supplied 
by the state. 

When a cavalry trooper goes on furlough he may take his 
horse with him ; likewise on discharge, as the horse is his own 
property. An exception is made of three Madras cavalry 
regiments, which are provided with mounts by the State. In 
the Bombay Presidency many native cavalry regiments are 
mounted on Arabs and Persians. 

Enlistments for the native army are made to include serv- 
ice beyond the sea. 

Subject to certain restrictions a man may claim his dis- 
charge after three years' service. In case of unfitness he can 
be discharged at any period of his service and receive a gra- 
tuity calculated on the length of his service up to twenty-one 
years, when he becomes entitled to a pension which he can then 
claim irrespective of fitness for future service or otherwise. 

The British officers employed in the native army of India 
are all a part of the Indian staff corps. 

The existing regulations for original appointment into the 
Indian stait corps provide : 

That a certain number of appointments to the Indian staff 
corps are offered to candidates for admission to the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, at each examination. King's 
cadets (British and Indian) and honorary king's cadets, nom- 
inated by the secretary of state for India in council, have the 
option of electing whether they will join the Royal Military 
College for appointment in staff corps or for commission in 
British cavalry or infantry. The appointments in the staff 
corps remaining after the claims of the king's cadets and 
honorary king's cadets (Indian) have been satisfied are al- 
lotted, in order of merit, to the other successful candidates 
who have elected for the Indian staff corps at the Sandhurst 
examination. 

Officers from the army are admitted into the Indian staff 
corps from time to time, only when necessary to supplement 
the direct supi)ly from Sandhurst. It is, however, expressly 

\]2iH> 4 
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provided that any oflBcer of the British army who may show 
exceptional qualifications for service in India may be specially 
selected for the Indian staff corps. Exchange is also per- 
mitted between an officer of the British service and one of the 
staff corps under certain conditions, which embrace qualifica- 
tion for staff employ under Indian regulations, and availa- 
bility of immediate employment. 

The successful candidates for direct appointment, after their 
final examinations at Sandhurst, are gazetted second lieuten- 
ants of the unattached list of the British army, are sent to 
India, serve a year with a British regiment, and are then 
admitted to the staff corps and appointed to a native regi- 
ment. The regulations prescribe the conditions for the offi- 
cer's subsequent retention or promotion in the service, which 
depend in part on his passing examinations in the native 
languages. 

Commissions in the Indian staff* corps are very much sought 
after. 

The officers in the Indian staff corps are obliged to serve 
there to the end of their careers. No exception is ever made 
to this rule, not even in the case of sickness or wounds con- 
tracted in the service. The officer in such cases is retired but 
never transferred. 

The object of this rule is to maintain the established per- 
sonnel and preserve the traditions of the service. In compen- 
sation the officer of the Indian staff corps enjoys advantages 
in pay, promotion, leaves, and retirement pension. The pen- 
sions provided for officers of this corps are nearly double 
those of the imperial army. Liberal provision is also made 
for widows and children of deceased officers of the corps. 
An officer receives increased pay while performing the duties 
of a grade higher than his own. This is important • on 
account of long and frequent absences of officers on either 
sick or ordinary leave. 

The Indian staff corps consists of two elements, the military 
and the civil: First, officers serving with their regiments; 
second, officers in civil employ. Each of these classes can be 
considerably subdivided. The first comprises all holding 
strictly military appointments such as regimental officers, 
officers employed in the military departments of the Govern- 
ment of India; viz, accounts, commissariat, transport and 
army remount, and officers employed on the personal staff or 
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on the staff of the army, incliiding the district or station 
staff, military education, army clothing, etc. The second or 
civil class comprises what are termed military civilians, such 
as commissioners, deputy and assistant commissioners, etc., 
who fulfill duties corresponding to those performed by officers 
of the Indian civil service as judges and magistrates (usually 
in Punjab, Burma, and Assam only) and the political and 
diplomatic appointments, such as resident or assistant resident 
at a native court and in the police department. All these are 
practically civilians who never revert to military duty though 
retaining their military rank, which is accorded to them in 
the same way as to all other officers of the staff corps, i. e. by 
promotion to captain after eleven years' service, major after 
twenty, and lieutenant colonel after twenty-six. They receive 
civil rates of pay, come home on furlough under civil rules, 
and only on retirement become once more on a par with 
their brother officers of the staff corps by receiving the same 
pension. 

The organization of the corps of officers, called the staff 
corps, in taking away from its members all prospects of 
returning into the imperial army, in obliging them to termin- 
ate their military career in the colony of India, in subjecting 
them to examinations which require a perfect knowledge of 
oriental languages as well as of all professional subjects, jjro- 
cures for Great Britain a body of military agents who are 
familiar with the manners, customs, and languages of oriental 
populations and who perform the important services of com- 
manding the native troops and conducting the relations with 
neighboring countries. 

The native officers are promoted from the noncommissioned 
officers, who become officers only after fifteen years' service. 

The British officers always rank and command the native 
officers whatever their grades. In each battalion, for purposes 
of discipline the native officers are subordinated to the senior 
native captain, but this old officer is always junior to the 
youngest English officer in the corps. Neither the junior 
officers nor the privates of the English troops are required to 
show native officers any mark of respect. 

All company and squadron correspondence, records, returns, 
and administrative accounts of tlie native army are always 
written in the Indian language. The drill commands are 
always in English. Outside of the commands the English 
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language is spoken and understood by only a very few of the 
men and even by few of the native officers. 

The pay of the native troops is very meager, but a native 
soldier in India is almost rich by the side of a native farm- 
laborer, who makes hardly half as much. 

The native troops perform the most trying service in India, 
garrisoning all the unhealthy posts. The British troops are 
exclusively reserved for fighting, and are carefully relieved 
of all duty not tending to further this end. 

Establishment of native regiments. 

The following is a composition of a native cavalry regiment 
in Bengal and Punjab. 

British officers: 

Kegiimuital commander 1 

S»iua<lroii commanders 4 

S(|uadrun officers 6 

Adjutant 1 

Medical officer 1 

Total 12 

Native officers : 

Kisaldar major 1 

Kisaldars 3 

liessaidars 4 

Kessaidar major 1 

Jemadars 8 

Total 17 

Enlisted men : 

Kot Duffadars 8 

Duffadars 64 

Farrier major 1 

Farriers 16 

Salutris 1 

Assistiint wilutris 1 

Trumpeters 8 

Sowars 611 

Camel sowars 8 

Total 608 

Total natives all ranks 625 

The following is the composition of a service company of 
corps sappers and miners. 

Britisli officers : 

('ompany commander 1 

Company officer 1 

British noncommissioned officers, sergeant, and corporals 2 

Native officers : 

Subadars 1 

Jemadars 2 

Native nonconimissioned offic »*rs and m»'n : 

Ilavildars 6 

Naicks 10 

iSappers 150 

Bujj:lerH 2 

Driver establisliment : 

Ilavildars 1 

Naicks 1 

Drivers 18 

Total combatants 195 

First line ecjuipment mules 18 
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The following is the composition of a native infantry regi- 
ment in Bengal and Punjab, exclusive of followers. 

British officers : 

Regimental commander.L 1 

Wing commanders 4 

Wing officers 4 

Adjutant I 

Quartermaster 1 

Medical officer 1 

Total 12 

Native officers : 

Subadar major 1 

Subadars 7 

Jemadars 8 

Total 16 

Enlisted men : 

Havildars 40 

Naicks 40 

Di'ummei's 16 

Sepoys 800 

Total 896 

Total natives of all ranks 912 

A battalion of native infantry has about 30 native auxil- 
iaries for fatigue work; a regiment of native cavalry, 14 plus 
300 pony-mounted grass-cutters. 

Each native post has a store where are sold articles of 
clothing, food, and other supplies needed by the soldiers. 
This store is under the supervision of the senior native 
captain. 

The natives are treated in the native hospitals only. Even 
the native officers are never treated in the hospitals reserved 
for the British soldiers. 

India pays the entire cost of the Indian army, both officers 
and men, native and British, and even the cost of transpor- 
tation in relieving the forces. 

In times of peace the regiments in India are distributed 
where needed on garrison duty. In case of mobilization the 
British and native regiments are grouped into divisions and 
brigades in proportion of half and half or one-third British 
and two-thirds native. 

A regular transport service now exists in India and an 
organization has been perfected for the supply of animal 
transport, hospital attendants, and othc^r field establishments 
sufficient to place a large army promptly in the field. Inland 
a large sum has been spent on defenses and military estab- 
lishments at Quetta, including an advanced position covering 
the place, on strategic roads, and on defenses for various 
bridges, tunnels, etc., on tlie Sind-Pishin Railway. The 
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Indus crossings at Attock and Sukkur have been defended. 
An intrenched position has been formed at Rawal Pindi and 
a defensible post at Multan. An arseng,! has been established 
at Ferozepore and a variety of minor works, such as defenses 
for railway bridges, have been carried out. 

The health of the Indian troops has been so improved by 
better barracks, by quartering a large proportion of the Euro- 
pean soldiers at hill stations* and by attention to sanitary 
conditions that the death rate, which before the mutiny was 
6.9 per cent for Europeans and 2 for natives, has been reduced 
to 1.6 and 1 per cent, respectively. 

Not only British regiments from India but also native 
troops have been frequently used for military operations in 
other countries. They then come under the orders of the 
home government. Thus in 1801 an army from India coop- 
erated in the expedition to Egypt, and in 1810 and 1811 in the 
expeditions to Mauritius and to Java. In 1842 India fur- 
nished the China expeditionary force, consisting of four regi- 
ments of European and six regiments of native infantry, with 
artillery, engineers, and all the staff of the army. 

In 1856-57 the Persian expedition, and in 1860 the force 
sent to China, acting conjointly with the French army, were 
largely Indian. There have been other instances, notably the 
Abyssinian expedition in 1867, Perak in 1872, the despatch 
of Indian regiments to Malta in 1878, and to Egypt in 1882 
to the extent of a cavalry brigade of three native cavalry 
regiments, one field battery, one mountain battery, two com- 
panies of Madras sappers, one infantry brigade of one British 
and three native battalions, and one reserve brigade of one 
British and two native battalions. 

In 1885 there were sent to Suakin from India one native 
cavalry regiment, two companies of Madras sappers, and three 
battalions of native infantry, and in the same year to Egypt 
a fully organized transport corps of 2,000 camels in four 
divisions of 500 each. 

The China expeditionary force in 1900 consisted of a divi- 
sion composed almost entirely of native organizations. 

ARMAMENTS IN INDIA. 

Considerable advance is being made in the matter of rearm- 
ing the troops in the Indian army with modern weapons ; the 
white troops are receiving the Lee-Enfield and the native 
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troops tlie Lee-Metf ord pattern of magazine rifle. The neces- 
sity for providing the native forces which act in concert with 
a backing of European regiments, with a weapon rather 
more efl&cient than the Snider of former days, has lately been 
brought into unpleasant prominence by the raids of the 
Mahsuds, a turbulent race, who appear to have obtained a 
plentiful supply of Martini-Henry rifles, and even some of 
the magazine service arms, these latter probably being mostly 
acquired by ones and twos from the light-fingered gentry who 
prowl about every military station in the country. 

At the present time, 41,500 Lee-Enfield rifles and 13,500 
carbines are already in India or on the way there, and it is 
contemplated to dispatch as many more during the current 
year. In ihe meantime, however, progress is being made 
with the scheme to render India entirely self-supporting in 
all war munitions except artillery. The work of the cordite 
factory in the Nilgiri Hills is already proceeding rapidly, and 
the steel-shell factory has also proved entirely successful. 
There is now in contemplation the establishment of a rifle 
factory, most probably at Ishapur, which is not far from Cal- 
cutta, and the plans and estimates for this new venture will 
be made on the basis of a production of 25,000 rifles per 
annum. 

POLICE. 

India possesses also strong police organizations. 

NEW REGIMENTS. 

An order has been issued for the formation of five new 
Indian regiments to replace the troops absent from the garri- 
sons of Mauritius, Singapore, and Ceylon. 

LOCAL. COLONIAL FORCES. 

The British Colonial Empire comprises forty-three distinct 
and independent governments.* But in addition to these 
organized communities, there are a number of scattered 
dependencies under the dominion or protection of the king 
which do not possess regularly formed administrations, and 
territories controlled by British companies. 

Of the forty-three administrations twelve, viz: Canada, 
Newfoundland, Cape Colony, Natal, the Australian Common- 
wealth, the six Australian States, and New Zealand, have 

♦Excluding the Transvaal and Orange River colonies, the governments 
of which have not yet been organized. 
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elected assemblies and responsible governments; the consti- 
tutional position of the other thirty-one is as follows : 

1. No legislative council; legislative power delegated to 
the officer administering the government (6). 

(a) Crown has retained power of legislating by order in 
council — Gibraltar, Labuan, St. Helena, Northern 
and Southern Nigeria. 

(&) No general power reserved of legislating by order in 
council — Basutoland. 

2. Legislative council nominated by the crown (16). 

(a) Crown has reserved power of legislating by order in 
council — British New Guinea, Ceylon, Falklands, 
Fiji, Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, Hongkong, 
Lagos, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra 
Leone, Trinidad and Tobago, Turks Islands. 

(&) No general power reserved of legislating by order in 
council — British Honduras. 

3. Legislative council partly elected (9). 

(a) Crown has reserved power of legislating by order in 

council — British Guiana, Malta, Mauritius. 
(6) No general power reserved of legislating by order in 
council — Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Leeward Islands. 
Cyprus, which is not a British possession, has a council of 
class 3 (a). 

Colonial troops are not usually employed outside their own 
territory. An exception has been made in the war in South 
Africa, where the following quotas were furnished by colonies 
for service in the Boer War. 

Oversea colonial contingents in the Boer War — numbers dispatched to . 
South Africa in 1900, and strength March 19, 1901. 



Colon! OH 



Canada 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Austnilia _ 

West Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 



Dispatched to South Africa 
in 190<). 



Ofticcr»;. 



135 
137 
81 
(59 
31 
24 
14 
82 



2, 924 

2, 503 

1,348 

1,068 

543 

450 

288 

1,705 



Strength in South Africa, 

reported by Lord Kitchener, 

March 19, 1901 (approximate). 



Nonconunissioned . 
otlioers and men. i 



Officei-8. 



Noncommissioned 
officers and men. 



3 
38 
25 
30 

G 
10 

6 
(53 



114 

750 
600 
600 
300 
300 
20u 
1,289 



Officers. 


Men. 


55 


1,050 


10 


240 
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The following units are also serving, but owing to the 
absence of information the strength can not be shown sepa- 
rately against the colonies to which the men belong : 

Imperial bushmen 

Composite regiment 

It was reported, in November, 1899, that the local forces 
raised in Natal for service in South Africa amounted to 4,500 
men. Rhodesia furnished one squadron of cavalry, one regi- 
ment of mounted infantry, and one regiment of infantry. 
Kimberly furnished some cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 
Cape Colony furnished a contingent of cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, engineers, scouts, guides, and police. India fur- 
nished 250 men. Ceylon furnished 125 men. 

February 1, 1900, the total strength of colonial troops raised 
in South Africa, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand for 
service in South Africa was 33,000 men. 

The following is an outline of the defenses of some of Great 
Britain's colonies, dependencies, etc. : 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Batteries with heavy guns have been erected at South, 
Middle, George, and Bradley's Heads, also at Newcastle and 
Botany, and along the coast. 

The military forces consist of a total of 9,978, including the 
permanent force and all militia, volunteers, rifle club reserves, 
and naval militia. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The land defense force of Queensland is organized under 
the defense acts, 1884 to 1896, and consists of: (1) Permanent 
artillery; (2) militia; (3) volunteers; (4) cadets; (5) rifle clubs. 
The militia includes field and garrison artillery, mounted in- 
fantry, submarine miners, infantry, and army medical corps. 
The volunteers are all rifle corps. The rifle clubs take the 
oath of allegiance only ; in time of peace the organization is 
subject to rules adopted by the respective clubs. Under 
these acts all male inhabitants of Queensland between the 
ages of 18 and 60 years, who are British subjects, and are 
not specially exempted, are, in case of war or invasion, or 
imminent danger of either, liable to be called on for service 
in the force, the necessary number of men being obtained by 
ballot. Men who have been selected by ballot to serve may 
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secure exemption by providing suitable substitutes. The 
period of service is three years, and, in time of peace, corps 
are recruited by voluntary enlistment only. All members of 
the force are subject to the provisions of the army act when 
in uniform. 

Training. — Classes of instruction for officers and noncom- 
missioned officers are formed twice during the year for periods 
of one month for each course. Special classes are also formed 
in addition as required. Recruit squads are formed in con- 
nection with the different corps when necessary. Instruction 
is afforded by instructors of the permanent staff attached to 
the respective corps, and when the squads have performed 
forty drills and parades, including a course of target practice, 
they are inspected by a staff officer, and if efficient are passed 
into the ranks as trained men. All corps are inspected 
annually by the commandant. Staff officers of the respective 
arms visit outlying districts periodically, attend parades and 
drills of corps, afford instruction and give lectures on special 
subjects. The force is called out annually for continuous 
training for a period not exceeding eight days. Officers pro- 
vide their own arms, accouterments, and uniforms, and draw 
a uniform-allowance of £5 per annum. 

A return showing the establishment and effective strength 
of the Queensland land forces on July 31, 1900, is as follows: 



Corps. 


Establish- o.^^ ., . 
ment. Strength..! 


Total permanent staff and force 


269 

2,976 

828 


290 


Total defense force 


3,082 
736 


Total volunteer force 






Grand total 


4,073 


4,108 






Rifle clubs 




2,520 
863 


Cadets — '< 


i 





a Strength includes 375 of all ranks serving in South Africa. 

The police are liable for service in case of emergency. 

The force is commanded by an officer who is styled the 
"commandant of the Queensland defense force," and this 
position is now occupied by Col. H. Finn, twenty-first lancers. 
Every officer, except officers of the regular army, receives, in 
the first instance, a provisional appointment, and obtains a 
commission as lieutenant, after passing an examination con- 
ducted by a board of examiners appointed by the governor 
for the purpose. Examinations are conducted in May and 
November each year. 
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The marine defense force of Queensland, organized under 
the defense acts, 1884-1896, consists of: (1) Permanent force; 
(2) naval brigades (militia) ; (3) naval volunteer cadet corps. 
The main provisions of the acts have already been stated. 
When in uniform all members of the force are subject to the 
provisions of the naval-discipline act. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The local military force on December 31, 1899, numbered 
1,391 officers and men. Members of defense rifle clubs num- 
bered 1,003, mounted and foot police 353. Batteries have 
been erected at Glanville and Largs Bay, to protect the har- 
bor of Port Adelaide. The infantry is armed with M. H. 
rifles. 

TASMANIA. 

The strength of the colonial volunteer force is 1,854 officers 
and men, 13 being permanent. The infantry is armed with 
the M. H. rifles. Batteries guard the mouths of the Derwent 
and Tamar rivers. The forces are concentrated mainly about 
Hobart and Launceston. 

VICTORIA. 

The land forces, chiefly militia, at the end of 1899 comprised 
an establishment of 5,899 men of all arms, of whom 393 were 
permanent and 3,404 formed the militia, the remainder being 
volunteers. The naval force consisted of a permanent force 
of 157 and the naval brigade of 152 officers and men. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

In June, 1900, the volunteer force of the colony consisted 
of 1,801 of all ranks. The infantry is armed with the Martini- 
Metford rifle. King George's Sound, on the south coast, is 
strongly fortified as a coaling station, at the joint expense of 
the Australian goverments and the war office. 

BARBADOS. 

Barbados is the headquarters of the 'military force in the 
West Indies, having an imperial garrison of 1,529 officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and men. Charles Fort, on the 
southwest of the island, is a fortified position carrying heavy 
guns. The imperial garrison is, however, now in process of 
transference to St. Lucia. Proposals for the establishment 
of a volunteer force for local defense are under consideration. 
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BERMUDA. 

The importance of the Bermudas as a naval station began- 
to be felt about 1800. 

The position of the islands, situated in mid-ocean, at almost 
equal distances from the West Indies, the eastern seaboard 
of the United States, and the Dominion of Canada, including 
the great naval station at Halifax, presents many advantages 
for the establishment of a naval station in the Western At- 
lantic, and the peculiar conformation of the group affords 
special facilities for the creation of a naval depot and fortress 
of the first class. A broad and almost continuous barrier, 
formed by a succession of islands and sunken coral reefs, and 
measuring about 50 miles in circuit, incloses an internal oval 
area of about 120 square miles of water, access to which from 
the outer ocean can be gained only through a few long, nar- 
row, tortuous channels in which ara interspersed not a few 
clusters of sunken coral rocks. Ireland Island,, which con- 
tains the government dockyard and other naval establish- 
ments, occupies a central position in the midst of this inclosed 
sea. 

The tortuous channel giving access to it is commanded 
throughout its whole length, as are also the approaches to it 
from either side, by numei ous batteries mounting very heavy 
guns behind casemated iron shields. There is a permanent 
garrison of imperial troops, numbering 3,068 men, and the 
mean number of the admiralty establishment is 1,200. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

There are no iinj)erial troops stationed at Georgetown ; but 
there are militia forces at Georgetown, New Amsterdam, and 
Essequibo, which must be maintained at a minimum strength 
of GO men per company . 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

A volunteer light infantry corps was established at Belize 
in 181)7, and now consists of officers and nearly 200 men. 

Tlic British Honduras constabulary, a semimilitary body of 
84 officers and men, is stationed on the northern frontier, and 
there is a civil ])olice, consisting of 1 superintendent and 75 
men, stationed at Belize and in the southern districts of the 
colony. 
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CANADA. 



There is an imperial naval station at Halifax, N. S., wliich 
s strongly fortified, and defended by a garrison of 1,783 men. 
riie defense of the Dominion rests, however, with the local 
'orces. The Canadian militia since confederation has, in 
accordance with the Canadian militia act, been under the 
im mediate command of a major general of the English army. 
rile Dominion is divided, for military purposes, into twelve 
iistricts, with a deputy adjutant general and a brigade staff 
LD. charge of each. The permanent militia numbers 986, and 
tlxe active militia 36,650. The reserve militia consists of all 
adxilt males between 18 and 60 (with certain exceptions) who 
^^e not serving in the active militia. There are included in 
t^is force 13 batteries of garrison artillery, 17 batteries of field 
artillery, 2 companies of engineers, and 38 squadrons of cav- 
alry. There are two royal schools of gunnery, two schools 
of cavalry, four of infantry, and the school of scientific mili- 
tary instruction at Kingston, known as ''The Royal Military 
College," with a staff of twelve professors. 

Esquimalt, in British Columbia, has become an important 
coaling station, and is strongly fortified. It is garrisoned by 
imperial troops, colonial artillery, and royal marines. A 
small-arm ammunition factory is in operation at Quebec. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

There is an extensive admiralty establishment and several 
forts at Simon's Bay, and to defend this naval station an 
imperial garrison is stationed at Cape Town and Wynberg. 
Fifteen thousand one hundred and eighty-five imperial troops 
are stationed in Cape of Good Hope and Natal. The defense 
of the colony from native attacks, however, devolves (since 
1871) upon the colonial forces. These now consist of the 
Cape mounted riflemen (1)00 strong) and the Cape police, con- 
sisting of 68 officers and 1,022 men, with 1,572 horses, liable in 
an emergency, which are permanently embodied and paid. 
There are also 79 volunteer corps and mounted rifle clubs, of 
all arms, numbering 6,953 men (with 11 guns), maintained by 
a capitation grant. Table Bay has been strongly fortified at 
the joint expense of the war office and the colonial government. 

CEYLON. 

Imperial troops are stationed at Colombo, Kandy, and 
Trincomalee, and an annual contribution i^ ^aid to t\\^ 
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imperial government toward the cost of the European gar- 
rison, the strength being 1,778 men, but the contribution is 
never to exceed three-fourths of the cost of the garrison. 
Trincomalee is a fortified naval station, and possesses an admi- 
ralty dockyard. The fortifications have recently been armed 
with rapid-fire guns. Colombo harbor is being strongly for- 
tified at the joint expense of the colonial and imperial gov- 
ernments. 

The volunteer force of the colony consists of 1,838 of all 
ranks, armed with Martini-Henry rifles. 

GIBRALTAR. 

As an important naval station, Gibraltar is strongly fortified, 
the whole area forming one large citadel. There is a per- 
manent garrison of about 5,466 men. The naval establish- 
ment, exclusive of crews of port-guard ships, numbers at 
present about 250, but is being increased. The admiralty is 
constructing large dry docks, and works to provide an inclosed 
harbor are being rapidly pushed forward. 

THE GOLD-COAST COLONY. 

Most of the stations along the coast have old forts, but there 
are no modern fortifications. A colonial armed constabulary 
force (Hausas) was raised for service in the Ashanti war of 
1873-74, and was known as Glover's Hausas. The establish- 
ment is at present 35 European officers, 8 native officers, 113 
noncommissioned officers, and 1,200 privates. The organiza- 
tion is military, and the force is available for service in any 
of the British West- African Colonies. It is posted mainly at 
Accra, Elmina, and Kwitta. It is divided into artillery and 
infantry, the former armed with sixteen 7-pounder R. M. L. 
guns, ten Maxim, three Nordenf elt, one Gatling machine gun, 
and eighteen (9-pounder and 24-pounder) rocket troughs. 

The infantry is armed with Martini-Metford rifles and 
bayonets. 

HONGKONG. 

There is an imperial garrison of about 4,425 men, toward 
the cost of which the colony contributes 17^ per cent of the 
public revenues annually. There is also a volunteer corps 
(artillery and Maxim guns) with about 300 members. The 
port is the headquarters of the China squadron of some thirty- 
six vessels, and there is usually at least one war vessel present. 
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Land batteries of powerful armament have been erected with 
the view of pretecting the town and anchorage. There is an 
armed police 666 strong, of whom 126 are Europeans, 211 
Sikhs, and the rest Chinese. 

JAMAICA. 

There are fortications and batteries at Port Royal, Rocky- 
Point, Apostles Battery, Fort Clarence, Fort Augusta, Rock 
Fort, and Salt Ponds Hill. 

The constabulary was placed on its present footing in 1867, 
and is modeled on the system of the royal Irish constabulary, 
and "partially under military organization and discipline." 
There are 16 officers (inspectors and subinspectors), under an 
inspector general, and 753 subofficers and men and 744 rural 
police distributed throughout the island. The force has been 
strengthened by the addition of suboflBicers selected from the 
royal Irish constabulary. 

There is an imperial garrison of 1,774 officers and men, 
stationed chiefly near Kingston, and a naval station at Port 
Royal. There is a volunteer militia force with an establish- 
ment of 800 officers and men. 

LAGOS. 

There is an armed force of Hausa constabulary of 844 men 
and a civil police numbering 421. The Hausa force is armed 
with the Martini-Metford carbines and the civil police with 
Martini-Metford rifles. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

There is no imperial garrison. 

There is now a volunteer defense force in Antigua, St. Kitts, 
and Nevis, consisting of infantry and mounted infantry. 

There are numerous old forts, mostly dismantled and in 
ruins, situated round the coasts of tlie several islands. 

MALTA. 

Malta is the principal naval station in the Mediterranean, 
and is strongly fortified. Valletta is defended by massive 
and extensive works. The island government contributes 
£5,000 for military contribution. The imperial garrison 
numbers 10,840 of all ranks. 

MAURITIUS. 

Ordinance No. 33 of 1897 appropriates 5^ per cent of the 
annual revenue of Mauritius to the use of the imperial 
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government as a military contribution. The imperial garrisorx 
numbers 3,583 of all ranks. The two forts, Fort Adelaide 
and Fort George, and two batteries for the defense of tha 
harbor of Port Louis, are finished and armed. The total 
police force on December 31, 1898, was 742. 

NATAL. 

There are imperial garrisons of 15,185 men in Natal and 
Cape of Good Hope. The Natal forces are stationed at Pie- 
termaritzburg, Ladysmith, and Eshowe. 

The volunteer force of the colony is partially paid, and con- 
sists of 1,551 of all ranks — all Europeans — divided into a, 
naval corps of 91 men, 880 mounted riflemen, a field battery, 
and an infantry battalion. The whole force is fully equipped, 
and armed with modern weapons. 

The colony also maintains an armed and mounted police 
force numbering 659 Europeans fully equipped and available 
for field service. 

Military training is compulsory on all boys over 10 years 
attending the . government schools. They are organized in 
cadet corps and number 2,081. 

The port of Durban is defended by batteries armed with 
modern heavy guns. 

' NEWFOUNDLAND. 

There is no imperial garrison. 

There is no local force except about 1 30 armed constabulary. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The ports of Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton, and Dune- 
din have been fortified with strong batteries and complete 
systems of submarine mines. The police force numbers 584. 

A permanent force of garrison artillery and submarine 
miners is maintained, numbering together about 289. A 
force of volunteers has also been organized, forming 17 com- 
panies naval artillery, 15 corps cavalry, 2 batteries garrison 
artillery, 10 batteries field artillery, 3 companies engineers, 
68 rifle companies, and several cadet companies. The total 
of all ranks is about 9,835. 

ST. HELENA. 

St. Helena has an imperial garrison of 727. 

Jamestown has been made a second-class imperial coaling 
station, and extensive defensive works have been constructed 
on the heights overlooking the harbor. 
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SIERRA LEONE. 

The headquarters of the imperial forces on the west coast 
of Africa, consisting of 2,262 of all ranks, is at Freetown. 
Ttere is also an establishment for victualing and coaling 
sMps of the royal navy. 

Batteries armed with heavy guns have been erected for the 
defense of Freetown harbor. 

An armed native police force, specially organized for fron- 
tier work, is maintained by the colony and numbers 623. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

The new harbor of Singapore, comprising the coal stores, 
''^liarves, and docks, is defended by several forts armed with 
^x*Tnor-piercing and medium guns, and by a system of sub- 
'ixarine mines. The initial cost of the forts amounted to 
Nearly £100,000, and was defrayed out of the revenue of the 
Colony, the imperial government supplying only the guns and 
B.inmunition. 

The garrison comprises one battalion of infantry at war 
strength, two companies of garrison artillery on the higher 
establishment, and district establishment royal artillery, two 
companies of Asiatic artillery, half a company of fortress 
engineers, a company of Malay submarine miners, and eight 
companies native Indian infantry, a total of 2,71 9 of all ranks. 

The colony maintains also an armed police force, consisting 
of 32 ofl&cers and over 1,900 men, Europeans and Sikhs, and 
a battery of volunteer artillery (British) in Singapore, con- 
sisting of 105 officers and men, armed with Maxim guns. The 
latter during time of war would be placed under the orders 
of the officer commanding the troops, and act as auxiliaries 
to the European artillery. A part of the Sikh police is at 
Penang. 

Rifle volunteer corps also are maintained in Penang and 
Singapore. Each numbers 150 officers and men. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 

A volunteer rifle corps was established in Port of Spain in 
1879, and detached companies at San Fernando, Arina, 
Princes Town, Couva, and Tunapuna. A yeomanry corps 
has also been established with troops in large centers. Total 
strength 670. 

The i)olice force consists of §70 officers and men. 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The defense consists of an armed constabulary, the Uganda 
rifles, and native levies of about 4,000 men under a British 
commandant and numerous British officers. 

11290 5 
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m,— COLONIAL ARMY OF FRANCE. 



The colonies and dependencies of France (including Algeria 
and Tunis) have an area roughly estimated at about 4,000,000 
square miles, with a population of about 56,000,000. Algeria, 
however, is not regarded as a colony but as a part of France, 
and Tunis is under the ministry of foreign affairs. The 
administration of the colonies is directed or controlled by the 
ttiinistry of the colonies, which was organized as a separate 
iepartment in 1894. Most of them enjoy some measure of 
ielf-government, and have elective councils to assist the 
governor. The older colonies have also direct representation 
n the French legislature, Eeunion, Martinique, and Guade- 
oiJpe, each sending a senator and two deputies ; French India, 
' senator and a deputy; Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin China, 
^cli a deputy, while most of the others are represented on 
16 ''conseil sup^rieur des colonies." This council consists 
the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
^lonies, and officials and other persons appointed on account 
their special knowledge or qualifications. 
-A^fter many experiments, the French colonial army has been 
Organized and the command, which was formerly in the 
'Uds of the ministry of marine and later divided, not with- 
t many instances of friction between the colonial ministry, 
^ marine ministry, and the war ministry, has been turned 
'^r to the war department. The police troops at the same 
Xie have been taken out of the military organization, and 
^\e been transferred to the colonial civil jurisdiction. They 
^ not to be employed for military purposes. 
The colonial army is separate and distinct from the home 
'xny in all matters, including command and budget. The 
►mmander of the troops in each colony is under the authority 

the governor, to whom he is responsible for the efficiency 
xd discipline of the force, for the carrying out of military 
)erations, and all other matters connected with the defense 
■ the colony. He corresponds with the war minister through 
le governor of the colony and the colonial minister. 

(69) 
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The appropriations for the colonial troops in Algeria an 
Tunis and those stationed in France come under the budg^-fc 
of the war ministry, while those of the troops stationed ixi 
the colonies are provided for by the colonial ministry. The 
colonies must thus provide for their own defense. 

The army of the French colonies consists partly of nati\re 
and partly of French troops. 

The native troops are stationed principally in the largex" 
tropical territories. Their number has greatly increased 
during recent years. 

These troops are recruited in the colonies and commandeci 
by French officers. French troops are also on duty with the»^ 
native organizations. There are also various staffs, traix^i 
companies, sanitary units, and technical institutions, so tha^'fc 
in the larger colonies the troops have the character of ind^— 
pendent units available for expeditionary purposes. 

The colonial army serves two purposes, garrisoning horn ^ 
posts, and forming landing corps for the European armies of 
operations, and furnishing the colonial garrisons and expe- 
ditionary forces. The European contingent has the strengtti- 
of a three-division army corps. It is stationed in France, and 
forms a part of the home defense. 

A double system of recruiting is in practice. The home 
colonial troops are recruited by obligatory enlistment, and. 
the troops in the colonies by enlistment of ex-soldiers of the 
home army and other volunteers and natives. Frenchmeix 
inhabiting the colonies are liable to military service, but the 
government lightens the obligations as far as practicable in 
order that military duty may not operate to prevent, settling 
in the colonies. 

The expeditionary troops of the French colonial army con- 
sist in the first line of garrison troops in the colonies, which- 
are strong enough to admit of small units being detached 
from them. French and native troops are employed for 
expeditionary purposes, the French predominating. 

In great emergencies, special troops are formed of volun- 
teers from the home army. 

ALGERO-TUNISIAN TROOPS. 

The Algero-Tunisian troops do not belong to the colonial 
army. They had originally the character of garrison troops, 
the aim of which was to uphold French supremacy against the 
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inhabitants of the conquered countries and to exterminate rob- 
ber tribes. They consist of French and native troops. Circum- 
stances have necessitated a great increase in their strength, 
so that the Algero-Tunisian troops are no longer mere gar- 
rison troops. The force stationed in Tunis is so large that 
part of it can be detached for other service. Algerian troops 
have been employed in Tonkin, Madagascar, and even in 
China. Drawn from a warlike population and one inured 
to a hot' climate, they are especially fitted for expeditions in 
the tropics. 

The troops have a strong organization as regards infantry 

s-nd cavalry. The artillery, probably for the same reasons 

^-s in Anglo-India, is not formed of native elements. The 

following is the strength of the trooi)s in Algeria and Tunis, 

^cording to the budget, 1900: 



IXKANTRY, 

'^ regiments of zonavos of 5 battalions of 4 companies each, plus 2 
depot companies, of which 1 regiment is in Tunis 



*^ Imttalions of li^ht infantry of Africa, of which 2 are in Tunis 

^ companies of (iisciplinary fusiliers, of which 1 company is in Tunis.. 
"^ foreign regiments ("Foreign Legion") of 6 battalions of 4 coni- 

{Minies each, plus 2 depot companies 

■* regiments of Algerian tirailleurs ("Turcos") of 6 battalions of 4 

companies each, plus 1 depot company, 1 regiment being in Tunis. 
^ company of Saharan tirailleurs ._ 



Officers. 



Total infantry. 



AnMlXlSTRATlVE TROOPS. 

21 sections of staff and recruiting secretaries, 1 being in Algeria, with 
a detachment in Tunis 

25 sections of militaiy administrative clerks and workmen, 3 being in 
Algeiia, with a detachment in Tunis 

25 sections of military-hospital attendants, 3 being in Algeria, with a 
detachment in Tunis 



Total administrative troops 

CAVALRY. 

'J regiments of African rifles (chasseurs) of 6 sijuadrons each, I regi- 
ment being in Tunis 

^ companies of remount cavalry 

•i regiments of siiahis of 6 sijuadrons each 

' regiment of Tunisian spahis of 5 sijuadrons 

Keniount service 

'"^haran spahis 



Total cavalry 



ARTILLERY, 



l** Imttalions of foot artillery 

African batteries 

J'> companies of workmen 



3J4 

1<5 

11 



Noncommis- 
sioned offi- 
cers, corpo- 
rals, and 
privates. 



1,234 



2r)8 

18 

123 

41 

5 

6 



451 I 



11,149 
7, <)75 
1,(KK) 

10,386 

20,484 
275 



22!) 



1,706 



2,111 



Totals. 



11,493 
7,840 
1,016 

10,588 

20, 980 
286 



50, 969 52, 203 



229 
1,706 
2, 111 



4, 046 4, 046 



4, 722 

848 

2,361 

926 


4,980 
866 

2,484 

967 

5 


142 


148 


8, 9!>9 


9,450 



8 , 


2.')8 


266 


61 


3, 124 


3, 188 


2 


2.">3 


255 



Total artillery. 



74 



3,635 ! 3,709 
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KNGINRRRS. 

6 regimeuts of engineers (sappers and miners) 

TRAIN. 



2U squadrons and 12 mixed companies 
Orderlies of staff officers , 



Total train , 



RECAPITULATIOX. 



Infantry 

Administrative troops. 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Train 



Total 



Officers. 



17 



52 



52 



Noncommis- 
sioned offi- 
cers, corpo- 
rals, and 
privates. 



1,110 



2,260 
516 



2, 776 



1,234 



451 
74 
17 
52 



1,828 



50, 969 
4,046 
8,990 
3,635 
1,110 
2,776 



71,536 



Totals. 



1,12 



2,31 
51 



2,85^ 



52, 2<. 
4,04 
9,4f 
3,7C 
1,15 
2,S5 
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CJ EN' DA KM ERIE. 

Officers. Men. 

Algeria 31 1,161 

Tunis 4 139 

The zouaves and chasseurs are obtained mostly by obligatory 
enlistment, while the other organizations are all volunteers 
The warlike propensities of the North- African Kabyle and Ber 
ber tribes, their craving for adventure, love of uniform an< 
loot, have heretofore proved sufficient incentive to provid* 
an ample supply of recruits. But the improved opportuni 
ties at present existing outside the army, together with th« 
additional number of recruits required for the recent increases 
have altered the situation, and the time is foreseen when i 
will be necessary to increase the pay or to replace voluntee: 
service by a kind of obligatory service. 

The zouaves have been for some time recruited amon| 
Frenchmen instead of among natives, as formerly. They ar< 
recruited usually in cities and generally, it is said, from bas< 
elements. They are said to have a bad reputation. 

They wear a moorish dress. The blue blouse and vest ar< 
ornamented with red pipings. The wide trousers are pleate< 
round the girdle and are tucked into high white or gray-blu< 
gaiters. 

The cap, called Chechia, is of red woolen stuff. A whit< 
turban is wound around it for full dress. Up to 1870 thi 
the color of this turban was green. The officers wear wide 
blouses with braid ornaments in the form of clover leaves. 
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The Algerian rifles, called "turcos," are recruited from 
among the natives. A term of service is five years. The 
uniform is similar to that of the zouaves, though of another 
color. A majority of the officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers consists of Frenchmen; the others are natives. The 
ofBcers wear leather boots with soft tops, or slippers, for ordi- 
nary service. 

The foreign legion is composed of all foreigners who desire 
to serve in the French army. It is officered by Frenchmen. 
All kinds of men are enlisted without inquiry as to former 
life. The service is hard, the discipline strict, and the pen- 
alties severe. The uniform differs from that of the infantry 
of the line in color only. The conditions for enlistment are 
physical fitness and the age limits which are between 20 and 
45 years. 

The light African infantry is composed of men who have 
undergone an imprisonment of six months or more. They 
are under the strictest surveillance, but are allowed to go 
hack to a regiment in France after one year of good conduct. 
The people have dubbed them the "joyous" (les joyeux). 

The disciplinary company is composed of men who can not 
^e kept in hand in the army. Their treatment in the com- 
pany is severe in the extreme. It is endeavored to discipline 
them by means of hard work, continuous service, and forced 
niarches in the south of Algeria. They wear short blouses. 
Their arms are kept in the depot of the barracks. The people 
^allthem "zephyrs." 
There are no disciplinary companies in the cavalry. 
The chasseurs d'Afrique are recruited in a similar manner 
^ the chasseurs in France. They wear, however, a different 
^^if orm, having a short blue jacket, a red belt, and a Chechia 
^^'^ilar to that of the zouaves. 

T^he privates of the Algerian spahis are all natives, while 
i^he orderlies, artisans, musicians, etc., are all Frenchmen, 
"^^out half of the lieutenants, quartermasters, and iioncom- 
^■^^sioned officers are also natives. When a Frenchman and 
^^ ^iitive have the same rank, the former commands. The age 
^^its of enlistment for the natives are 18 to 30 years. The 
^^m of service is four years with privilege of reenlistment. 
^ti€ oath is taken on the Koran. The independent squad- 
^'^>:is of the spahis, according to circumstances, may be either 
^^Ving or garrison troops. Some are detached to the Arabian 
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bureaus. The others furnish military escorts for civil 
military transports and for travelers. The garrison squad- 
rons occupy territories assigned to them and form douar^, 
where they live with their families and herds. The uniform 
of the spahis consists of wide blue trousers stuck into tlxe 
boots, a red blouse, red burnoose, and a Chechia with or witlzL- 
out turban. Since French influence has extended farthex 
south, the Saharan troops have been combined with tlxe 
Algerian troops. In the beginning, trials were made wifcli 
the turcos, but had to be abandoned, as desertions grew "fco 
enormous proportions in the rifle companies sent to the sout] 
Nothing remained but to enlist the natives of the Sahar; 
The turco of Kabyle origin is not adapted for service in tfci-e 
south. He can not live without his smg^U village, his mouxi- 
tains, his springs, and oak woods. The desert with its soX i- 
tude and its heat unnerves him. 

The newly formed battalions of Saharan rifles and spah-is 
are generally employed to escort the large camel caravans. 
These caravans sometimes make distances of over 600 miles. 
Recruits of these troops enlist for two, three, or four yearns, 
and each receives a bounty of 200, 300 or 400 francs. Tlae 
spahi's pay is 3.33 francs ($0.68) per day. He must feed him- 
self and his animals for this sum. He is also obliged to bring 
with him at the time of his enlistment two camels in good, 
condition, with saddles and harness. 
The Saharan spahis and rifles are clothed by the state. 
Frenchmen wear the helmet prescribed for the colonieB- 
The spahis of the Sahara and the Arabs wear the fez covered 
with a haik and encircled by a long cord made of camel'^ 
hair. When the heat is very great, a large straw hat, tbo 
size of an umbrella, is worn on top of the ordinary head gear- 
Existence in the country is hard and disagreeable for tb^ 
French officers and men. An iron constitution is necessary 
to withstand, for the several years of service there, tb^ 
effects of the climate, strain, and, above all, the solitude of 
the desert. 

There is a militia composed of natives and attached to tb^ 
police. This militia (goums) consists of infantrymen an^ 
cavalrymen (kyidlas and askars), placed under the commands 
of independent Arabian chiefs, and also of the volunteer 
Makhzen riders. This militia is under the custody of tb© 
officers of the Arabian bureaus, i. e., officers on active service 
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n: I charged with the administration of provinces not nnder civil 

■*i^'.\ government. 

:)ai:: I The minister of war may employ for colonial service the 

ifunl foreign legion, the turcos, the light African infantry, the 
discipHnary companies, and the spahis. The zouave regi- 

^i:--l ments also may be employed in emergencies. 
rtL-T 



COLONIAL ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 



vr - 

u:ll The colonial infantry* (white) consists of 18 regiments, 3 
ar^l separate battalions, and 2 separate companies, stationed as 
follows : 

In France — 

First and fifth regiments (first brigade) — Cherbourg. 
Second, sixth, and twenty-first regiments (second bri- 
gade) — ^Brest. 

The above form the first division — headquarters, 
Brest. 
Third and seventh regiments (third brigade) — Rocliefort. 
Fourth, eighth, and twenty-second regiments (fourth 
brigade ) — Toulon. 

Forming the second division — ^headquarters, Toulon. 
The third division is not yet formed, f Two additional 
^'^giments have still to be formed. 

Regiments have each three battalions, and each battalion 
-h.£is four companies, unless otherwise si)ecified. 
In the colonies — 
Ninth regiment is stationed in Tonkin. 
Tenth regiment (4 battalions) in Annam. 
Eleventh regiment in Cochin China. 
Thirteenth regiment (4 battalions) in Madagascar. 
Fourteenth regiment (2 battalions) in Senegal. 
Fifteenth regiment in Madagascar. 
One battalion in New Caledonia. 
One battalion in Martinique. 
One battalion (2 companies) in French Guiana 
One battalion (2 companies) in Guadeloux)e. 
One company in Tahiti. 



* A decree of June 11, 1901, creates an ** army corps of colonial troops,*' 
^^inprising all troops of the colonial army stationed in France, 
t Will probably be quartered in Paris. 
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There were also with the China expeditionary force thre< 
"regiments de marche," the sixteenth, seventeenth, am 
eighteenth colonial infantry. They will probably be f ormei 
into two additional regiments required to complete the hom 
organization. 

The local colonial infantry troops consist of : 

First regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs (12 companies) 5 

stationed in West Africa. 
Second regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs (12 companies'" 

in West Africa. 

Third regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs (16 companies 
in Madagascar. 

One battalion of Senegalese tirailleurs (4 companies), ^ 
Shari. 

One batallion of Senegalese tirailleurs (4 companies), _ 

Ivory Coast. 
One battalion of Senegalese tirailleurs (4 companies), - 

Zinder. 

One battalion of Senegalese tirailleurs (4 companies), d 

Diego Suarez. 
One regiment of Annamite tirailleurs (12 companies), i 

Cochin China. 
Two regiments of Malagasy tirailleurs (24 companies), i 

Madagascar. 

Four regiments of Tonkinese tirailleurs (two of 16 axi 

two of 12 companies each), in Tonkin. 
Corps (staff and 1 company) of Indian sepoys, in Ea*- 

Indies. 

The total strength of the colonial infantry (white) is abai 
39,000 men, of whom 1,237 officers and 20,700 noncommissione 
officers and men are serving in France (1901). There a»i 
about 28,000 native infantry. 

There are also four disciplinary companies and one sectio 
stationed in Indo-China, Madagascar, Martinique, Senega 
and Diego Suarez, with two depots in France. 

ARTILLERY. 

The colonial artillery in France consists of 3 regiments (eac 
of 12 batteries), 5 companies of workmen, and 1 of artificer* 
in each regiment, 4 batteries are field, 2 mountain, and 6 foo^ 
artillery. 
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The first regiment is stationed at Lorient, Rocliefort, and 
Toulon; the second at Cherbourg and Brest.* Total strength 
in France, 386 ofl&cers, 5,900 noncommissioned officers and 
men. 

The colonial artillery in the colonies consists of about 3,300 
white men and 2,200 natives, distributed as follows: 

Tonkin — one regiment of eight batteries (two field, four 

mountain, two foot). 
Cochin China — one regiment of six batteries (two field, 
two mountain, forming first group, and two foot, form- 
ing second group, at Cape St. Jacques). 
New Caledonia — one foot-battery. 
Tahiti — one section of a foot-battery. 
West Africa — three groups, viz — 

First group — two foot-batteries, one mountain-bat- 
tery (Dakar). 
Second group — one foot-battery, one company of 

guides (Senegal). 
Third group — one mountain-battery, one company of 
guides (Sudan). 
Madagascar — two groups, viz — 

First group — ^three foot-batteries (Diego Suarez). 
Second group — ^three mountain-batteries, two com- 
panies of guides (Imerina). 
Martinique — one group of three foot-batteries. 
Guadeloupe — one section of a foot-battery. 
Shari territory — one mountain battery or detachment. 
Reunion — one foot-battery. 
There is one company of artillery workmen in the Sudan, 
^d detachments in the other colonies. 

GENDARMERIE, ETC. 

The gendarmerie is distributed as follows : 
Guadeloupe — one company of colonial gendarmerie. 
Guiana — one detachment of colonial gendarmerije. 
Martinique — one company of colonial gendarmerie. 
New Caledonia — one company of colonial gendarmerie 

(130 men). 
Reunion — one company of colonial gendarmerie. 
St. Pierre and Miquelon — one detachment of colonial 

gendarmerie. 

* The station of the third is not yet stated. 
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Senegal — one squadron of Senegalese spahis, one detact:^ 

ment of colonial gendarmerie. 
Tahiti — one detachment of colonial gendarmerie. 
Territory and protectorate of Chad — one squadron <o] 

native cavalry. 
Madagascar — one detachment of colonial gendarmerie. 
Indo-China — one detachment of colonial gendarmerie co:»zb. 

posed of 4 officers and 88 noncommissioned officers a :13d 

men, partly mounted. 



DURATION OF SERVICE ABROAD. 



The maximum periods of foreign service which have to "be 
passed in the various colonies by Europeans are as follows ; 



India 

Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

Reunion 

New Caledonia 

Tahiti 

Indo-China 

Madagascar 

West Africa (except the military territories) 

French Guiana 

West Africa (military territories) 

Lake Chad Protectorate 



Officers. 



years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

2 yfiars 

2 years 

2 years __*_ 
20 months _ 
20 months _ 



Noncommis- 
sioned officers 
and men. 



4 years. 
4 years. 
4 years. 
4 years. 
4 years. 
4 years. 
3 years. 
3 years. 
2V^ years. 
2)4 years. 
2 years. 
2 years. 



UNIFORMS. 



In France the colonial troops wear similar uniforms to those 
of the home army. Abroad, white drill is worn for ceremo- 
nial purposes and khaki on other occasions. 



AREA AND POPULATION. 



The area and population of the possessions of France are 
estimated as follows, the Central- African statistics being 
necessarily rough estimates : 





Area 

in square 

miles. 


Popnlati«»n. 


In Asia: 

India 


197 

88, 780 

40,630 

23,160 

210,370 


279,100 


Anam 


5,000,000 


Cambodia 


1,600,000 


Cochin China _ 


2,400,000 


Tonkin and Laos 


13,600,000 






Total of Asia 


363,037 


22,679,100 
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The following is taken from the decree of Decemher 28, 1900, 
reorganizing the French colonial array, and shows in detail 
the proposed plan of the new organization : 



Article 1. The colonial infantry Is composed of the European or native 
iDfantry troops organized specially for the occupation and defense of 
colonics and countries under protectorate, outside Algeria and Tunis. 

It is charged in the first place with military operations in the colonies, 
cdbperates, if need be, in the defense of France itself, and taltes part in 
military expeditions outside the French territory. It is separate and dis- 
tinct from the home army and keeps its autonomy. 

Art. 3. The colonial infantry comprises: 

1. A special staff. 

2. Units of European and native infantry. 

3. A disciplinary corps. 

Akt. 3. The special staff of the colonial infantry comprises, in France 
and in the colonies: 

1, Army officers belonging to general staff service or detailed to the 
govemora, student officers at the war academy or making a stage in the 
general staff, officers intrusted with the administration of a territory and 
who are not at the same time commanders of troox)s ; lastly, officers on 
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detached service (central administration, justice, recruiting, native affairs, 
missions, etc.). 

2. A personnel of enlisted men employed in the colonies on other than 
regimental service. 

The effective strength of the special staff of the colonial infantry is 
fixed by Table No. 1 appended to the present decree. 

Art. 4. The units of the European colonial infantry comprise : 

In France — 

(a) Twelve regiments of colonial infantry, each composed as follows: 
Three 4-company battalions, a commissioned and noncommissioned staff, 
band, clerks, workmen, etc.^ and a supplementary cadre. The effective 
strength of these regiments is indicated in Table No. 2. 

These regiments are composed of reenlisted volunteers, of reenlisted men, 
noncommissioned officers, volunteers transferred from the home army, 
men from the contingents of various colonies, and men from the home con- 
tingent, volunteers or otherwise. In the case of men from the home con- 
tingent, they are not obligated to serve in the colonies, and will be senla 
there only upon written applications. 

(6) A section of colonial-staff clerks. The effective strength is given iia 
Table No. 3. These clerks are employed in the staffs of colonial troops irz 
France and in the colonies. 

(c) A section of colonial telegraphers in France and the colonies. The 
effective strength is indicated in Table No. 4. 

(d) Rendezvous depot for the troops of the colonial infantry. The 
effective strength is given in Table No. 5. 

(e) A section of clerks and workmen of the colonial commissariat. 
(/) A section of colonial hospital-attendants. 

The effective strength of the last-named two sections is fixed by the 
decree to take effect on the organization of commissary and medical services 
of the colonial troops. Each comprises a depot in France and the neces- 
sary personnel for the colonies. 

The four sections and the rendezvous depot, with regard to command 
and administration, are attached in France to a regiment of colonial 
infantry. 

The twelve regiments form three divisions. In view of mobilization an 
army corps is organized under command of a general officer of colonial 
troops. It is composed of the colonial troops stationed in France and is to 
be available to form a field army. 

In the colonies : 

(a) Five regiments of colonial infantry of three or four battalions of 
four companies each, stationed in Indo-China (ninth and eleventh with 
three battalions, tenth with four battalions), at Madagascar (thirteenth 
with four battalions and fifteenth with three battalions) and one regiment 
of two battalions of four companies each stationed in Western Africa. 

The effective strength of these regiments is given in Table No. 6. 

(6) Two battalions of colonial infantry of four companies each, sta- 
tioned in New Caledonia and in Martinique. 

(c) A two-company battalion stationed in Guiana. 

(d) One company in Guadeloupe, 
(c) One company in Tahiti. 

The effective strength of the various units is given in Table No. 7. 
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Abt. 5. The corps of native colonial infantry comprises : 
One regiment of Anamite tirailleurs of three battalions stationed in 
Cochin China. 

Four regiments of Tonkinese tirailleurs, of which two have three bat- 
talions each (first and fourth) and two (second and third) have four 
battalions of four companies each. 

Three regiments of Senegalese stationed in Senegal (one regiment of 
three 4-company battalions), in the Sudan (one regiment of three 
4-company battalions), in Madagascar (one regiment of four battalions 
of four companies each) . 

Two regiments of Malagasy tirailleurs with three 4-company battalions 
stationed in Madagascar. 
The effective strength of these units is given in Table No. 8. 
Four battalions of Senegalese tirailleurs of four companies each, sta- 
tioned one at Chari, one on the Ivory Coast, one in the Zinder territory, 
and one at Diego Suarez. 
The effective strength of these battalions is given in Table No. 9. 
These troops are grouped in brigades, divisions, or army corps, according 
to circumstances. 
Art. 6. The disciplinary corps comprises : 

1. In France : 

A depot of the disciplinary corps of the colonies and a depot of the 
colonial disciplinary company. 
The effective strength is indicated in Table No. 10. 

2. In the colonies : 

Two colonial disciplinary companies and a section stationed in Indo 
China, in Madagascar, and in Martinique. 

The effective strength is given in Table No. 10. 

Two colonial disciplinary companies stationed in Senegal and at Diego 
Snarez. 

The effective strength is given in Table No. 10. 

(Memorandum). Two sections of convict working parties. 

Art. 7. The colonial infantry in France which exceeds the numbers 
prescribed in articles 3, 4, and 6 of the present degree shall be carried as 
snpemnmeraries of colonial infantry regiments in France. 

Art. 8. Increases contemplated by this decree will be made as credits 
are hereafter allowed by the Chambers. 

Art. 9. All dispositions contrary to the provisions of this decree are 
abrogated. 

Art. 10. The ministers of war and of the colonies are intrusted each 
with respect to matters concerning him with the execution of this decree. 

Table No. 1. — Special staff of the colonial infantry, 

\. Officeks. 





Coioneiw. 


Lieutenant 
colonelt). 


Chiefs of 
battalion. 


Captains. 

45 
15 


Lieutenants. 


In France 


2 
3 


5 
5 



11 




In the colonies 


71 








5 


10 


17 


60 


71 



XfrTE. — Officers of the fi^eneral staff belonging to the colonial infantry are included in the effective 
strength shown in this table. 

11290 « 
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Table No. 1. — Special staff of the colonial infantry — Contimied. 

2. Detached Personnel Employed in the Colonies. 



In the colonies. 



Sergeants 
major. 



4 



Sergeants. 



Corporals. Prival 



60 



52 



Table No. 2.— Composition of regiment of colonial infantry with th> 
4-company battalions, a special-duty section, and a supplemenfa 
cadre stationed in France, Algeria, or Tunis. 

STAFF. 

Colonel (2 horses) 

Lieutenant colonel (2 horses) 

Battalion cominandera (1 horse each) 

Accountant officer (1 horse) 

Surgeon major (1 horse) 

CapUiins battalion adjutants (1 horsy each) 

Captain instructor of small-arm pnictice and mnge officer (1 horse) 

Captain treasurer 

Captain in charge of niati':riel of the regiment 

Lieutenant assistant of the captain in charge of materiel 

Lieutenant in charge of repair, care, and accountability of small arms of the regiment 

Lieutenant assistant treasurer 

Lieutenant standard-bearer (barrack master) 

Lieutenant subsistence officer 

Surgeon major of the second class or assistant surgeons (1 horse each) 

NONCOMMISSIONED STAFF. 

Bandmaster 

Battalion adjutants 

Sergeant major assistant bandmaster 

Sergeant major, bugler, or sergeant bugler 

Corporals buglers 

Corporal sapper 

Sajipers 

Husicians 

SPE(MAL-DUTY SECTION. 

Chief armorer 1 

Adjutant postmaster 

Adjutant fencing master 

Adjutant, first clerk of the treasurer 

Sergeant major, second clerk of the treasurer 

(Regimental roll of the units stationed in the colonies.) 
10 sergeants : 

Clerk of the colonel 

Clerk of the major 

Clerk of the treasurer 

Clerk of the officer in charge of the materiel 

Master tailor 

Master shoemaker 

Instructor of gymnastics 

Guard of store 

Hospital steward 

Quartermaster 

1(» corporals: 

Clerk of the major 

Clerk of the treasurer 

Clerk of the officer in charge of the materiel 

Fencing master 

Hospital steward 

First workman armorer 

First workmen tailors 

First workmen shoemakers 

66 privates: 

Clerk of the officer in charge of the materiel 

Instructor in gymnastics 

Fencing masters 

Workmen armorers 

Workmen tailors 

Workmen shoemakers 

Drivers 
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Table No. 2 — Continued. 



Officers : 

Captain 

Lientenants 

Ailisted men : 

Adjutant 

Sei^eant major 

QQartermaster sergeant. 



COMPANY. 



Quartermaster oorporal _. 

Ooiporals 

Baglers 

Priratcs (number yaries). 



Supplementary cadre of the regiment comprises : 

■BattaJion commander 

Ckptains 



^eutenants 

Adjutants 

fiei^eant major 
Sergeants 



In addition the following are attached to the various regiments : 
Colonels. 



Lieutenant colonels 

Battalion commanders 

Captains 

X^ieutenants and second lieutenants . 

A^djatants 

S«rgeants major 

Sergeants 

Corporals 



There will be in France six regiments, with a sergeaut-uiajor bugler each, and six regiments 
» sergeant bugler each. 

REOAPlTn.ATION. 



I 

2 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
H 
2 

105 



1 
5 

2 

1 

IG 



I 

11 

44 

IOC 

145 

96 

86 

321 

213 

with 



Colonel 

^eutenant colonel 

^ttalion commanders . 

^plains 

J^eatenantsI.II 

^prjreons 



^ief armorer 

^•Imaster 

Adjutants 

AsHistaut bandmaster 

^rjreants major 

VQartermaster sergeants 
Quartermaster corporals 

*^rivate8 and buglers 

icians 



Effective 
strength of 
regiment. 



Sui)i>lonio!i- 
tarv fudre. 



1 

1 

4 

18 

29 

4 

1 

1 

IS 

1 

13 or 14 

J>5 or 5»4 

122 

i,:ir>2 

19 



1 

1 




1 I 

1 5 

1 






■ 2 



1 

16 



I 



Total. 



1 

1 

5 

23 

37 

4 

1 

1 

20 

1 

14 or lo 

111 or 110 

122 

1,352 

19 



Table No. 3. — Composition of the section of clerks of the colonhtl staff 

f France and colonies J. 







A 

1 


dju 


tants. 

10 
10 


Se 


rg« 


ants. 

24 
3») 


roq>onUs. 

24 
3(i 


Privates.«i 


In Kninctt 




40 


in till* roloniiw 







ft<> 


Total 


1 




20 






GO 


60 


90 



a Number varies acconliiig to necessity. 
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Table No. 4. — Composition of the section of colonial telegraphers. 



Officers: 

Captain 

Lieutenants 

Enlisted men: 

Adjutants 

Sergeants major 

Quartermaster sergeant . 

Sergeants 

Quartermaster corporal . 

Corporals 

Privates 



In France. 



Total 



1 

2 

1 
I 
I 
10 
1 

14 
72 



103 



In the 
colonies. 



3 
3 



12 

3 

15 

81 



120 



Total. 



I 
4 



Table No. 5. — Rendezvous depots of colonial infantry in France. 

Officers : 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Total 

Enlisted men : 

Adjutant in charge of discipline 

Adjutant barrack-master and postmaster 

Sergeant major 

Quartermaster sergeant ._ 

Sergeant guard of store 1 

Sergeants clerks 

Sergeants 

Quartermaster corporal 

Corporals clerks 

Corporals 

Buglers 

Privates workmen (tailor 1, shoemaker 1, armorer-locksmith 1, carpenter 1) 

Privates (orderlies, cooks, and fatigue men) 

Total 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
6 

4 
II 



Table No. 6. — Composition of regiments of colonial infantry stationed 
the colonies vnth two, three, or four ^-company battalions each. 

Ninth regiment with three battalions. 
Tenth regiment with four battalions. 
Eleventh regiment with three battalions. 
Thirteenth regiment with four battalions. 
Fourteenth regiment with two battalions. 
Fifteenth regiment with three battalions. 



'7i 



STAFF. 



Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

Battalion commanders (1 per battalion) 

Accountant officer 

Surgeon major 

Captains adjutants major 

Captain treasurer 

Lieutenant in charge of materiel and small arms 
Lieutenant assistant treasurer 



Four- 
teenth 
regi- 
ment. 



1 
2 
1 
I 



Surgeon major, second class, or assistant surgeons 



1 
1 
1 



Tenth 






and 


Elev- 


Fif- 


Thir- 


enth 


teenth 


teenth 


regi- 


regi- 


regi- 


ment. 


ment. 


ments. 








_ 






3 






1 






1 


o 




_ 


O 




1 






1 






3 


3 



Ninth 
regi- 
ment. 



I 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
I 
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Table No. 6— Continued. 



NONCOMMISSIONED STAFF. 

^ttaljon adjatants (1 per battalion) 

['■^idmagter 

*^8i8tant bandmaster 

l^tgeant-major bngler 

Orporala buglers (1 per battalion) 

oxporal sapper 

a^ppers, skilled workmen 

[^Yisicians 



SPECIAL-DUTY SECTION. 

laief armorer 

•.djutant or sergeant postmaster 

k^djutant fencing master 

'«i^eant major, clerk of treasurer 

sergeants : 

Clerk of colonel 

Clerk of major 

Qerk of tre««urer 

Clerk to officer in charge of materiel. 

Man in charge of hospital 

Guard of store 

Quartermaster 

10 corporals: 

Quartermaster 

Qerk of major 

Clerks of treasurer 

Clerk of officer in charge of materiel 

Fencing and gymnastic master 

In charge of hospital 

Armorer — 

Tailor 

Shoemaker 

2> 23, or 24 pri vates : 

Assistant fencing master 

Workmen armorers 

Workmen tailors 

Workmen shoemakers 

Employed in hospital 

Teamsters (1 per battalion) 



Four- 
teenth 
regi- 
ment. 



Tenth 
and 
Thir- 
teenth 
regi- 
ments. 



2 

1 

12 



4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
12 
19 






Elev- 
enth 
regi- 
ment. 



3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
12 
19 



6 
6 
2 
3 



Fif- 
teenth 

regi- 
ment. 



1 

3 

1 

12 



Ninth 
regi- 
ment. 



3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
12 
19 



COMPANY. 

Officers : 

Captain 1 

Lieutenants 2 

linlisted men : 

Adjutant 1 

Sei^eant major 1 

Quartermaster sei^eant 1 

Sergeants 6 

Quartermaster corporal 1 

Corporals 12 

Buglers 2 

Lance bugler 1 

Privates 125 

The tenth, thirteenth, and fifteenth regiments have each a colonel and a lieutenant colonel. 

The ninth, eleventh, and fourteenth are each commanded by a lieutenant colonel. 

The eleventh and fourteenth regiments have no captain adjutant major. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth regiments have neither standard nor bugle. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, and fifteenth regiments have each a sergeant-major bugler. 

The fourteenth regiment has only one sergeant bugler. 

The tenth and thirteenth regiments have each an adjutant ])08tma8ter. 

The ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth reginient8 have each an adjutant postmaster. 

The acting major of the fourteenth regiment is a captain and the treasurer has the rank of lieutenant. 
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Table No. 6 — Continued. 



RECAPITULATION. 



Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

Battalion commanders 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Surgeons 

Adjutants 

Chief armorer 

Bandmaster 

Sergeants major 

Assistant bandmaster 

Quartermaster sergeants 
Quartermaster corporals 

Musicians 

Privates 



Four- 
teenth 
regi- 
ment. 



1 
2 
9 

19 
3 

11 
1 



Elev- 
enth 
regi- 
ment. 




1 
4 

13 

26 
4 

16 
1 
1 

14 
1 

92 
170 

19 
1,571 



Tenth 
regi- 
ment. 



Ninth 
regi- 
ment. 


Fif- 
teenth 

regi- 
ment. 


Thir- 
teenth 
regi- 
ment. 



1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


4 


4 


21 


16 


16 


34 


26 


26 


5 


4 


4 


22 


16 


16 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




10 


14 


14 


1 


1 




119 


92 


92 


223 


170 


170 


19 


19 




2,080 


1,671 


1,671 



1 
1 

6 
21 
34 

6 

22 

1 

1 

1 

119 

223 

19 

2,080 



Tota 



1. 
K 



6' 
1,0- 

9,9: 



Table No. 7. — Composition of battalions of colonial infantry stationed i 

colonies. 

Martinique — Battalion of four companies. 
Caledonia — Battalion of four companies. 
Guiana — Battalion of two companies. 
Guadeloupe — One company. 
Tahiti— One company. 



STAFF. 



Battalion commander 

Captain 

Lieutenant accountant 

Surgeon major of the second class or assistant surgeon 



NONCOMMISSIONED STAFF AND SPECIAL-DUTY SECTION. 

Battalion adjutant 

Chief armorer 

6 or 6 sergeants : 

In charge of post office 

Clerk to battalion commander 

Clerk to captain ^ 

Clerk to lieutenant accountant 

Clerk in charge of infirmary 

Quartermaster 

7 or 8 corporals : 

Clerk of captain 

Clerk of lieutenant accountant 

Clerk of the armament and guard of store of tlie armament_ 

Bugler 

Instructor in fencing and gymnastics 

Armorer 

Tailor 

Shoemaker 

!♦ privates: 

Workmen armorers 

Workmen tailors 

Workmen shoemakers 

Teamster 

Assistant fencing master 

Hospital attendant 



2-company 
battalions. 



4-compan; 
battalions 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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Table No. 7— Continued. 



COMPANY. 

Captain 1 

Lieatenants : 2 

^iilisted men : 

Adjutant 1 

Sergeant major 1 

Qnartermaster sergeant 1 

Sergeants 6 

Qaartennaster corporal 1 

ODrporals 12 

Buglers 2 

Lance bugler 1 

Privates 125 

RECAPITULATION. 



Sattalion commanders 

Captains 

Lieatenants 

Adjutants 

Chief armorers 

Sergeants major 

Quartermaster sergeants 
Quartermaster corporals 

Privates and buglers 

Hudcians 



Marti- 1 Cale- 
ni(iiie. I donia. 



1 


1 


5 


5 


«J 


9 


6 


5 


1 


1 


4 


4 


34 


34 


00 


60 


620 


521 


I 


1 



ui- 
na. 


Guade- 
loupe. 


Tahiti. 


Total. 


1 






3 


2 




1 


1 


14 


5 


2 


2 


27 


2 


1 


1 


14 


1 






3 


2 


1 


1 


12 


11) 


7 


t 


101 


33 


13 


13 


179 


2iu5 


128 


128 


1,562 


1 




•" 


3 











Table No. 8. — Composition of regiments of native infantry of three 

or four 4-company battalions each. 

First regiment of Malagasy tirailleurs of three battalions. 
Second regiment of Malagasy tirailleurs of three battalions. 
First regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs of three battalions. 
Second regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs of thre<? battalions. 
Third regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs of four battalions. 
Regiment of Anamite tirailleurs of three battalions. 
First regiment of Tonkineso tirailleurs of three Imttalions. 
Fourth regiment of Tonkinese tirailleurs of three battalions. 
Second regiment of Tonkinese tirailleurs of four battalions. 
Third regiment of Tonkinese tirailleurs of four battalions. 



STAFF. 

Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

Battalion commanders 

Captain 

Captains adjutants major (1 per battalion) 

Lieutenant treasurer 

IJeutenant in charge of materiel and clothing- 
Chief surgeon, first class 

Surgeons of the second class 

NONCOMMISSIONED STAFF. 

Battalion adjutant (1 per battalion) 

Sergeant major or sergeant bugler 

Corporals buglers (1 per battalion) 



First and 
t'ourth Ton- 
kinese and 
First Sene- 
galese. 


Second and 
Third Ton- 
kinese and 
Third Sene- 
galese. 


1 Second Sene- 
galese 
' and First 
' Malagasy. 


Anamito 

regiment 

aiul second 

Malagasy. 


1 


I- 
1 


1 




1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


1 




1 


1 


3 




3 


3 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


3 




3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


3 


3 
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Table No. 8— Continued. 





First and 
Fourth Ton- 
kinese and 
First Sene- 
galese. 


Second and 
Third Ton- 
kinese and 
Third Sene- 
galese. 


Second Sene- 
galese 
and First 
Malagasy. 


Anamite 

regiment 

and Second 

Malagasy. 


SPECIAL-DUTY SECTION. 

Chief armorer 


1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


2 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 




Sergeant major clerk to the treasurer 




7 sergeants: 

Clerk of colonel »_ 




Clerk of major ' 




Clerk of treasurer. 




Clerk of oflBcer in charge of materiel 

Guard of store 




In charge of infirmary 




Quartermaster postmaster 




7 coiTwrals: 

Armorer 




Tailor 




Shoemaker 




Clerk of major 




Clerk of treasurer 




Clerk for the materiel 




Clerk guard of store 




7 privates: 

Workmen armorers _ _ 


2 


Employed in infirmary , _ 


1 


Workmen tailors 


2 


Workmen shoemakers 


2 


8 natives: 

Hospital attendants 


2 


Workmen armorers 


2 


Workmen tailors 


2 


Workmen shoemakers 


2 







COMPANY. 

European ofiicers : 

Captain 1 

Lieutenants 2 

European noncommissioned officers: 

Adjutant 1 

Sergeant major 1 

Quartermaster sergeant 1 

Sergeants y 

Quartermaster corporal 1 

Natives: 

Lieutenant 1 

Sergeants 4 

Corporals ir> 

Buglers 2 

Lance buglers 2 

Privates 164 

The first regiment of Malagasy tirailleurs and the second regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs are 
each commanded by a colonel. 

The second regiment of Malagasy tirailleurs and the regiment of Anamite tirailleurs are each 
commanded by a lieutenant colonel. 

The Tonkiuese regiments and the first and third regiments of Senegalese tirailleurs are each com- 
manded by a colonel. 

The first regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs has a standard and a band. 

The second and third Toukinese regiments and the third regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs have 
each a sergeant-major bugler. The other native regiments have each a sergeant bugler. 

The native officers have been provided only for the Senegalese regiments. 

The European noncommissioned staff officers may be replaced by capable natives. 



FRA.NCB. 
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Table No. 9. — Ctnnposition of a native infantry battalion of foil 
panies. 
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Table No. 9 — Continued. 



RECAPITULATION. 



Europeans : 

Battalion commander __._ 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Surgeons 

Adjutants 1 

Chief armorers 

Sergeants major 

Sergeants and quartermaster sergeants 
Corporals and quartermaster corporals . 
Privates 

Natives : 

Lieutenants 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Privatef 



Foar IxiN 
talione. 



i 
20 

36 
4 

W 
4 

16 
3 56 

32 

16 

16 



Table No. 10. — Colonial disciplinary corpa. 

STAFF. 

Battalion commander a _' ^ 

Captain accountant J 

Surgeon major of the second class or second-class assistant surgeon major '■ 

SPECIAL-DUTY SECTION. 

Sergeant major, first clerk of the captain accountant ^ 

7 sergeants: 

Clerk of the captain accountant | 

Chief tailor | 

Chief shoemaker , ^ 

Storekeeper ^ 

Instructor in gymnastics ^ 

Quartermaster in charge of post office ^ 

Clerk of the chief of the corps ^ 

7 corporals: 

Clerks of the captain accountant - 

Cori)oral in charge of the infirmary ^ 

Clerk for the arms and barracks - ^ 

Workman tailor . ' 

Workman shoemaker 1 

Armorer ' 

6 privates: 

Orderlies for the staff officers 3 

Hospital attendants * 3 

Total 21 

IIKPOT. 

.Officers: 

Captain 1 

Lieutenants - 

Enlisted men: 

Adjutant 1 

Sergeant major 1 

Quartermaster sergeant 1 

Sergeants S 

Quartermaster corporal 1 

Corporals 1- 

Buglers 2 

Officers' orderlies 3 

Disciplinaries or disciplinary tlmilleurs, number varies. 

Total 29 



a The battalion commander is mounted. 
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Table No. ll.^LHatribuUon of colonial infantry in France. 
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94 COLONIAL ARMY SYSTEMS. 

COLONIAL ARTILLERY. 

Article 1. The colonial artillery comprises : 

1. The total of European or native artillery troops specially organized 
for the occupation and defense of the colonies and protectorates other than 
Algeria and Tunis. 

2. The personnel detached to the Navy to perform the technical ord- 
nance and artillery construction work of the Navy Department. 

3. The i)ersonnel charged with the technical service of artillery for the 
colonies, the technical service of marine artillery, and in conjunction with 
the engineers, the service of military construction and fortifications. 

It is intrusted in conjunction with the colonial infantry, with military 
operations in the colonies, cooperates, if need be, in the defense of the 
mother country, and takes part in military expeditions outside French 
territory. 

Art. 2. The colonial artillery comprises : 

1. A special staff; 

2. Artillery units. 

Art. 3. The special staff of the colonial artillery comprises in France 
and in the colonies : 

The personnel detached for technical service of marine and colonial 
artillery. 

The officers of the army belonging to the general staff or detailed to 
governors, student officers of the War Academy, or those making stages 
in the general staff, officers intrusted with the administration of terri- 
tories and who are not at the same time commanders of troops, and officers 
on detached service (central administration, justice, recruiting, native 
affairs, missions, etc.). 

It is composed of : 

1. A personnel of officers, the composition of which is fixed by Table No. 
1 appended to this decree. 

2. A personnel of officers of administration of the four sections of colonial 
artillery service, accountants, artificers, state workmen, directors of works, 
and of military employees, ranking as noncommissioned officers, compris- 
ing accountants under instruction, directors of work under instruction, 
state workmen, battery keepers of colonial artillery, and colonial assist- 
ant battery -keepers. 

The effective strength of this personnel is determined by Table No. 1 
appended to this decree. 

Art. 4. The troops of colonial artillery stationed in the mother country 
comprise : 

Three regiments of twelve batteries each, of which four are horse, two 
mountain, and six foot-batteries. The effective strength is shown in 
Table No. 2 appended to this decree : 

The field units mobilized in these regiments (batteries, ammunition 
sections, etc. ) will constitute the cori>s artillery of colonial troops ; 

A depot for embarkation, the effective strength of which is determined 
in Table No. 3; 

Five companies of colonial artillery workmen, the effective strength of 
which is fixed in Table No. 4 ; 
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A company of colonial artillery artificers the effective strength of which 
is fixed in Table No. 5. 

Art. 5. The troops of colonial artillery stationed in the colonies com- 
prise: 

1. In Tonkin. — ^A regiment of eight batteries, viz: 

Two horse-batteries, 
Four mountain-batteries. 
Two foot-batteries. 

2. In Cochin China. — ^A regiment of six batteries, viz: 

Two horse-batteries, 

Two mountain-batteries. 

Two foot-batteries stationed at Cape St. Jaques. 

3. In New Caledonia. — One foot-battery. 

4. At Tahiti. — One section of a foot-battery. 

5. In Western Africa. —Three groups, viz : 

First group — 

Two foot-batteries, one mountain-battery at Dakar. 
Second group — 

One foot-battery, one company of drivers in Senegal. 
Third group — 

One mountain-battery, one company of drivers in the Sudan. 

6. At Madagascar. — Two groups, viz : 

First group— 

Three foot-batteries at Diego-Suarez (point of support of 
the fleet) . 
Second group — 

Three mountain-batteries at Emyme, 

Three companies of drivers at Emyme. 

7. In Martinique. — One group of three foot-batteries (point of support 
of the fleet). 

8. At Gtuideloupe. — One section of a foot-battery. 

9. In the military territory of Chari. — One mountain-battery, which 
may be reduced to two sections. 

10. At Reunion. — One foot-battery. 

11. One company of artillery workmen in the Sudan, and detachments 
of companies of artillery workmen in the other colonies. 

The effective strength of these various units is fixed by tables 6, 7, and 8, 
appended to this decree. 

Art. 6. The regiments of colonial artillery in France are composed of 
enlisted volunteers, of reenlisted men, special-duty men, volunteers trans- 
ferred from home army, men from the contingents of the various colonies, 
and men from the home contingents. Those from the home contingents 
may be volunteers or incorporated by order. Those from the home con- 
tingents are not obligated to serve in the colonies, and will be sent there 
only upon written applications. 

Art. 7. The auxiliary artillery storekeepers, organized by the ministers 
of the navy and of the colonies January 21, 1881, continue their present 
duties, but the offices shall cease with the retirement of the present 
incumbents. 
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Art. 8. The battery storekeepers of colonial artillery continue their 
present duties, but the offices shall cease with the retirement of the present 
incumbents. 

Art. 9. The creations and increases contemplated by this decree shall 
take effect as appropriations for the same may be granted by the 
Chambers. 

Art. 10. All dispositions contrary to the provisions of this decree are 
annulled. 

Art. 11. The ministers of war, of the navy, and of the colonies are 
intrusted, each for affairs of his jurisdiction, with the execution of this 
decree. 

Table No. 1. 

1, Officers. 





Colonels. 


Lieutenant 
colonels. 


Majors. 


Captains. 


In France a 


10 
3 


12 
4 


24 
10 


100 


In the colonies 


64 






Total 


13 


16 


34 


164 







a Of which 9 colonels, 10 lieutenant colonels, 19 majors, and 83 captains are detached to the 
navy for technical service. 

Officers of the staff service belonging to the colonial artillery are included in the strength given 
in this table. 

2. Officers of Administration. 



In France a 

In the colonies 

Total 



Account- 
ants. 



38 
31 



69 



Artificers. 



17 
6 



22 



State work- 
men. 



51 
20 



71 



Directors of 
work. 



39 
39 



78 



a Of which 21 accountants, 17 artificers, and 51 state workmen, are detached to the navy for 
technical service. 

3. Military Employees-. 





Under instruction. 


State work- 
men. 


Battery 

keepers of 

the colonial 

artillery. 


Colonial 

assistant 

battery 

keepers. 




Account- 
ants. 


Directors of 
work. 


In France a 


27 

27 


45 
45 


40 


61 




In the colonies « - 


5 










Total 


54 


90 


40 


61 


5 







a Of which 22 are under instruction as accountants and 40 state workmen are detached to the navy 
for technical service. 
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Table No. 2. — Composition of a regiment of colonial artillery of four 
horse-batteries, two mountain-batteries, six foot-Oatteries stationed in 
France, Algeria, or Tunis. 



STAFF. 



Colonel 

Lientenant colonel 

Sqoadron commanders 

Acconntant officer 

Chief surgeon, first class 

Captains: 

Instructor in equitation 

Adjutant major 

Director of the i)ark 

Treasurer 

In charge of the materiel 

Lieutenant, assistant of treasurer 

Surgeon, assistant to chief surgeon 

Veterinarian, first class 

Veterinarian, second class, or assistant veterinarian 
Bandmastei ., 

Total 




21 



2 
1 



1 
1 
1 



29 



NONCOMMISSIONED STAFF. 



Adjutant (one in charge of barracks) 

Chief artificer (sergeant) 

Sergeant chief mechanic and park-keeper 

Sergeant, trumpeter 

Corporal, trumpjter 

Assistant bandmaster 

Musicians 

Total 




3 
1 



1 
1 



SPECIAL-DUTY SECTION. 



Adjutant in charge of the armament and equipment 

Chief armorer 

Sergeant, chief of the section 

First fencing master (adjutant or sergeant) 



In chaise of post office 

In charge of the library and school materiel 

In charge of the infirmary for men 

In charge of the infirmary for horses 

In charge of the remount 

First clerk to the major 

First clerk to the treasurer 

Storekeeper and first clerk to the officer in charge of the materiel. 

Chief saddler 

Chief tailor 

Chief shoemaker 

Quartermaster 

Corporals: 

Second clerk to the major 

Second clerk to the treasurer 

Second clerk to the captain in charge of the niat6riel 

Clerk to the adjutant in charge of the equipment 

Teacher of fencing 

First workman arftiorer 

First workman tailor 

First workman shoemaker 

p First workman saddler 

^'^^oneers : 

For the horses' infirmary 

Workmen armorers 

Workmen tailors 

Workmen shoemakers 

Third clerk to the treasurer 



1 

2 

25 

25 

1 



Total.. 
11290 1 
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Table No. 2 — Continued. 



BATTRRIE8. 





Horse-battery. 


Mountain-battery. 


Foot-batte 




Men. 


Horses. 


Men. 


• 

Horses. 


Mules. 


Men. 


Hor 


First caDtain 




2 

1 
1 
1 




2 
1 
1 
1 




1 

1 
1 
2 




Second caDtain 




First lieutenant 




Second lieutenant and sublieutenant 




TotAlofiBcers and officers' horses 




5 




5 


"""""""""'""' 


6 




Adjutant......... ^- 

Sereeant major 


2 
2 


1 

1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 

__ 

__ 


2 

2 


1 
1 

6 
1 

1 





1 

1 
6 
1 

1 
1 
7 





Sergeants 




Subcbief artificer or subchief mechanic 

Quartermaster sergeant 





Quartermaster corporal 




Corporals 








Corporal farrier 


1 






Artificers or irunners 




6 
4 




"Workmen in wood and iron ^ : 








Assistant farriers 








Harness-maker, saddler 










TnimDeters 


2 




2 








Total of cadres and cadres' horses 


33 


22 


33 


13 




29 





Cannoneers 


30 
40 


32~ 


30 
40 






121 




Drivers 


12 


30 










Total 


70 




70 






121 












Total effective strength of enlisted men- 


103 




103 




— s 


160 












Total effective strength of horses 




69 





30 








Total effective strength of mules. 




30 





















TOTAL KKKECTIVE STRENGTH OF A RKUlllENT OF COLONIAL ARTILLRKY. 



Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

Squadron commanders 
Captains 



Lieutenajits 
Surgeons 



Veterinarians 

Adjutants (the fencing-master included) 

Sergeants major 

Sergeants, subchief artificers, and quarteiinasters . 

Corporals and quartermaster corporals 

Chief farrier corporals 

Cannoneers 

Drivers 



Cannoneers, clerks, workmen, hospital attendants, assistant farriers, artificers, sad- 
dlers, trumpeters, teachers of fencing 

Chief armorer 

Armorers 



Chief artificer... 
Artillery horses. 
Mules 



Officers Hot 



and 
men. 



an 
mnl 



1 I 
1 

7 ■ 
30 
31 ! 

2 I 
2 I 

17 !. 

14 ■. 
109 . 
106 i. 






906 . 
240 ,. 

I 

202 '. 

1 

2 

1 
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Table No. 8,— Depot of Embarkation. 
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Tablb Ko. 6. — Effective strength of the company of artifice 
artillery in Fittncc. 
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Table No. 9. — Recapitulation of officers and men of the colonial artillery 
employed in units in the colonies (natives not includedj. 



Officers : 

Colonel 

Lieutenant colonels 

Squadron commanders 

Captains 

Lieutenants and second lieutenants. 

Surgeons . 

Veterinarians 



1 

2 
11 
82 
95 
10 

7 



Enlisted men: 

Cadres a 948 

Cannoneers 1, 434 

Drivers 260 



Total 2,G42 

Workmen detachments (cadres included) 657 



Total enlisted strength of colonial artillery in the colonies 3,299 



a Of which 48 are adjutants; 7, chief artificers; 3, chief armorers; 42,.8ergeauts major; 315, ser- 
geants (fencing-masters included). 

Table No. 10. — Cadres of the colonial artillery. 

1. Officers, 



Colonels. 



IN FRANCE, 

with troops 

Special staff 

IN THE COLONIES 

With troops 

Special staff 

Total 



Lieuten- 
ant 
colonels. 



3 
10 



1 
3 



.17 



Squadron 

com- 
manders. 



12 



2 
4 



21 



21 
24 



11 

10 



Captains. 



66 



104 
100 



82 
64 



350 



Lieuten- 
ants. 



109 



95 



204 



2. Administrative Officers of the Colonial Army. 



Account- 
ants' 
section. 



Artificers' 
section. 



Principal officers of administration. 
Firet-class administrative officers— 
Second-class administrative officers. 
Third-class administrative officers _. 



Total. 



} 



22 
47 



8 
4 



Work- 
man-sec- 
tion. 



24 
47 



Section of 
directors 
of work. 



20 



69 



12 



71 



T?^ 



Among the total number of administrative officers there are six principal officere who may belon 
to any of the various sections indiscriminately. 

3. MlITTARY EmPLOYEFS. 



First 
class. 



Secot^d 
dabs. 



Total. 



Accountants under instruction 

Directors of work under instruction 
Workmen 



26 

23 

2 



28 
67 
38 



IV —COLONIAL ARMY OF GERMANY. 



Germany's colonies are situated in Africa (German South- 
west Africa, Kamerun, Togo, and German East Africa) ; in 
the Pacific Ocean (Kaiser Wilhelm Land, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Solomon Islands, Marshall Islands, Caroline, Pelew, 
and Ladrone Islands, and the Samoa Islands) ; and in China 
(Kiauchan). They embrace an area of over 1,030,000 square 
miles. 

German Southwest Africa is bounded on the north by Portu- 
guese and on the east and south by English territory. The 
area is 322,450 square miles and the population about 250,000 
natives and 2, 000 Europeans, 1,000 of the latter being Germans. 
Kamerun, situated on Biaf ra Bay, is Germany's most im- 
portant colony in West Africa with regard to trade and the 
cultivation of plantations. The area is 191,130 square miles 
and the population about 3,500,000 natives, 348 Germans, and 
70 other Europeans. 

Togo is situated on the Slave Coast and has an area of 
about 33,000 square miles, although the boundary toward the 
interior is not definitely settled. The population is estimated 
at about 2,500,000, there being some 118 European colonists. 
German East Africa is the most important of Germany's 
Colonies. It is bounded on the east by the Indian Ocean, on 
the west by the Kongo State, on the north by English terri- 
tory, and on the south by English and Portuguese territory. 
The area is about 384,180 square miles and the population 
^,000,000. About 1,090 Europeans, 881 being Germans, have 
settled in the country. 

Kaiser "Wilhelm Land is the northeast part of the island of 
New Guinea. It has an area of 70,000 square miles and 110,- 
000 inhabitants. There are about 200 Europeans here and in 
the Bismarck Archipelago, of whom 1 10 are Germans. 

The Bismarck Archipelago includes the greater part of the 
Melanesian islands, viz, New Pomerania, New Mecklenburg, 
and other islets. The total area of the archipelago is about 
20,000 square miles and the population about 250,000. 

(105) 
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Solomon Islands have an area of 4,200 square miles and 
350,000 inhabitants. 

The Marshall Islands lie east of the Carolines and consist 
of 33 coral islands extending in two chains from northwest to 
southeast. The total area is 150 square miles, and the popu- 
lation from 11,000 to 12,000 natives and 79 Europeans. 

The Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone Islands extend north 
from New Guinea between the Philippines and Marshall 
Islands and have a total area of 810 square miles, with about 
37,500 inhabitants, of whom 875 are whites. 

The Samoa Islands are of great importance to German 
trade. They consist of four large and several small islands, 
with an area of 1,000 square miles. The population is esti- 
mated at 38,000 besides over 400 whites (among these, 200 
Germans). 

KiAUCHAU. — The Bay of Kiauchau is situated on the Yel- 
low Sea on the south side of Shantung Peninsula. The ter- 
ritory, which was transferred to Germany on a ninety-nine- 
year lease, has an. area of 200 square miles, the bay itself 
measuring also 200 square miles. There is in addition a strip 
of territory adjacent to the bay, having an area of about 
2,500 square miles and a population of 1,200,000, and includ- 
ing the city of Kiauchau, called the neutral zone, in which no 
measures can be taken by the Chinese without the consent of 
the German Government. 

CREATION OF COLONIAL TROOPS. 

When, about the year 1880, the Germans entered on a 
career of colonial expansion, the repartition of the African 
continent had already begun. Germany appeared a little 
late to take part therein, but contented herself with what 
remained, and has rapidly entered into possession of four 
I)arcels of territory of varying importance, viz.. East Africa, 
Togo, Kamerun, and Southwest Africa. These territories 
were first exploited by trading comjjanies, and afterwards 
passed under imperial control. 

It was in East Africa that the first colonial troops were or- 
ganized. In 1884 three Germans purchased from some native 
chiefs the regions known as Usagara, Ukani, and Nguru, 
whereupon a German company was organized to exploit 
these territories. As early as 1885 a German squadron was 
obliged to protect this company from the sultan of Zanzibar, 
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who protested against the German acquisition. Tlie flag of 
the empire was first planted at Dar-es-Salaam. In 1886, ac- 
cording to an Anglo-German convention, the inland terri- 
tories were given up to Germany, while the islands of Zanzi- 
bar, Pemba, Lamon, and Mafia, as well as a coast strip of 
about 40 nautical miles, were left to the sultan. The admin- 
istration of the ports of Pangani and Dar-es-Salaam was 
intrusted to the German company. In 1888 an agreement 
was made with the sultan whereby the sovereignty over the 
coast region was transferred to the company for a period of 
50 years. 

The Arabs did not accept without protest the arrival of the 
Europeans who threatened to ruin their commerce, and the 
tribes of the coast revolted. Neither the company, with its 
few armed men, nor the sultan of Zanzibar himself was able 
to put down the revolt. The German government was, there- 
fore, obliged to intervene. It first sent a squadron to block- 
ade the coasts, but this measure had no effect on the interior 
of the country. As it was necesary to act energetically and 
quickly, a Captain Wissmann, an old explorer, was sent as 
an imperial commissioner to crush the uprising. In organi- 
zing the forces it was not considered feasible to send to Africa 
detachments from the army of the mother country. It was 
contemplated to use in the colonies either marines or volun- 
teers from Europe, or a force (Schutztruppe) composed of 
native soldiers. Captain Wissmann energetically opposed the 
employment of European troops, claiming that the expenses 
of the undertaking would tliereby be greatly increased and 
that the hardships and the climate would work havoc with 
white soldiers. This opinion prevailed and an appropriation 
was granted Captain "Wissmann to raise troops. He selected 
his commanding officers from among the German officers and 
noncommissioned officers, retired from active service, making 
special contracts with them. The troops were natives, a great 
many of whom came from the Anglo-Egyptian army or were 
enrolled at Mozambique. The force thus organized belonged 
to Captain Wissmann liimself, and he maintained and paid 
it. It was in no way an imperial force. Formed May 2, 1889, 
at Bagamoyo, it comprised 20 officers and surgeons, 40 non- 
commissioned officers, and 1,400 natives. 

With these troops Wissmann, assisted by the imperial navy, 
succeeded in suppressing the uprising of the Arabs. The 
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pacification, however, had exhausted the greater part of the 
resources of the company, and soon the outlook again became 
threatening. The German government then took control 
of the colony of East Africa. Under these circumstances the 
colonial force required a new organization. According to 
the report of General Caprivi, it was necessary that the 
cadres should be more directly attached to the army and that 
the oflBcers and noncommissioned officers should not lose sight 
of the fact that they are Germans. The measures taken in 
May, 1889, by Captain Wissmann were accordingly replaced 
by the law of May 22, 1891, and the troops which he had 
formed became imperial troops (Kaiserliche Schutztruppen), 
placed under the authority of the navy department and hav- 
ing the emperor as their supreme chief. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COLONIAL TROOPS. 

On July 25, 1898, the regulations for the present organiza- 
tion of the colonial troops went into effect. The purpose of 
these troops is thus defined : To maintain public order in the 
colonies, insure their safety, and above all to combat the slave 
trade. 

After the emperor, the chancellor is the chief commander 
of the colonial troops. Next to him is a central board at 
Berlin called the superior headquarters (Oberkommando) of 
the colonial troops. This board comprises one field ofl5cer, 
one captain of the first-class, one surgeon major, and one 
councillor. It has charge of all matters relating to the colo- 
nial troops, and its duties are similar to those of an army- 
corps staff. The field officer of the oberkommando performs 
the duties of a chief of staff. 

In each colony the governor represents the highest military 
authority, having at his disposal the colonial troops for such 
enterprises as he may deem proper to order. These troops 
may be employed also in civil capacities, but only to the ex- 
tent that military considerations permit, and, in any event, 
only after the commander of the colonial troops has been con- 
sulted. All orders given to these troops must pass through 
the officer immediately in command of them. 

The commander of the troops submits to the governor such 
observations as he deems necessary concerning the orders 
which ho receives relative to the military service. He may 
appeal from any decision of the governor, through the 
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governor^ to the oberkommando. Appeal may also be made 
to the emperor from a decision of the oberkommando. 

The duties of subordinate officers are the same as those of 
officers of the mother country. Special orders from the com- 
mander of the troops decide cases not provided for by the 
regulations. 

When members of the colonial force are placed at the 
disposal of the civil administration, they comply with in- 
structions given them by the civil authorities, but remain, 
nevertheless, under the orders of their military superiors. 

In the colonial army all captains and field officers, most of 
the lieutenants, many of the noncommissioned officers and 
all the surgeons come from the German army or navy. The 
native element furnishes a few lieutenants and noncommis- 
sioned officers. As a general rule the Germans in the colonial 
army hold positions as officers, surgeons, warrant officers, 
noncommissioned officers, hospital soldiers, higher officials 
(with officers' rank), and employees. 

The classification of grades is the same as in the mother 
country. The warrant officers form a separate class, their 
relative rank being fixed by their grades at home. German 
subjects are always given preference over natives, whatever 
their grades, and German warrant officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and privates are in no way subordinate to native 
officers. 

The provisions of the budget determine for each colony the 
strength of the colonial force assigned to it. When there is 
occasion for a military expedition in the colony, the com- 
mander of the force, under the direction of the governor, 
fixes the strength of the column and chooses the officer to 
command it. The commander determines the composition of 
the column. 

RECRUITING OF THE COLONIAL TROOPS. 

Transfers to the colonial troops are made on application. 
All soldiers applying to join the colonial army must pledge 
themselves to serve there a certain term, which is two and 
one-half years in East Africa, Togo, and Kamerun, and 
three years in Southwest Africa. Expired enlistments may 
be renewed, there being no limit to the total length of service. 
The duration of terms of reenlistment does not vary, except 
for Kamerun, where, at the end of six years, the term of 
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enlistment becomes two instead of two and one-half years. 
These rules, howeYer, are not definitely fixed, and niiay be 
changed if experience seems to recommend modification. 

On January 1 and July 1 of each year the commanders of 
army corps submit to the emperor the names of ofiBcers and 
surgeons who have applied to join the colonial army, stating 
the colony in which each wishes to serve. Every application 
must be accompanied by a complete record of the officer 
relative to his professional qualifications and aptitude for 
colonial service, and by a medical certificate to the effect that 
the candidate is physically capable of withstanding the cli- 
matic influence of the colonies. 

There is prepared semiannually in each army corps a list of 
the noncommissioned officers who apply for service with the 
colonial troops of East Africa, Togo, and Kamerun, the 
choice of the colony being left to the candidates. These lists 
are transmitted to the department of general army affaii*s. 
Among the documents accompanying them are a report from 
the corps commander and a medical certificate concerning 
each noncommissioned officer. The latter may be reinstated 
in his old regiment at the expiration of his term of colonial 
service, provided he has a good character and has the neces- 
sary physical qualifications. 

The commanders of colonial troops submit, semiannually, 
recommendations relative to the retention of soldiers who 
wish to continue in the colonial service, including a report 
of the vacancies to be filled. The oberkommado then com- 
municates directly with the corps commanders for the purpose 
of assembling the noncommissioned officers designated for 
service in the colonies. Their detail is ordered by the chan- 
cellor. 

The colonial troops of Southwest Africa not only have 
assigned to them officers and noncommissioned officers under 
the conditions mentioned above, but they receive also enlisted 
men from various other sources, as follows: (a) Privates of 
the imperial army or navy who have applied to join the colo- 
nial troops of Southwest Africa (the time which they pass 
there counts as active service) ; (b) German subjects liable to 
military obligations and established in Southwest Africa who 
desire to serve their terms with the troops of that colony; 
(c) Young Germans residing in the colony and holding cer- 
tificates entitling them to the one-year volunteer service. 
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The last named are incorporated in the local colonial force as 
one-year volunteers. 

Noncommissioned officers for this colony are obtained, as 
far as practicable, by promoting privates of the German army. 

After having completed their terms of active service with 
the colonial troops, German subjects pass into the reserves 
of the army and navy. If they return to Germany they pass 
Tinder the authority of the commander of the district of their 
domicile ; if they remain in the colony or take up their resi- 
dence abroad, the commander of the colonial troops has them 
inscribed with the district headquarters of their arm at Berlin. 
Those persons who remain in the Southwest African colony 
may be called upon to serve in the colony, at the regular 
instructional periods, and the commander of the troops may 
order them out either for this purpose or for reenf orcement of 
the garrisons. 

When German subjects residing in the colony and liable 
to military service are adjudged physically incapacited for 
service in the colony, they must have their military status 
regulated by the recruiting authorities at home. 

An officer of the army or navy who wishes to join the 
colonial troops must have served at least three years as an 
officer. His conduct must always have been excellent and he 
must have a thorough military education, especially in firing 
and field service. The regulations prescribe that he must have 
a record for character, clear judgment, coolness, firmness of 
decision, energy, intelligence for command, a broad spirit of 
initiative, etc. It is, moreover, prescribed that officers who 
have contracted debts be rejected. 

Surgeons must possess similar qualities, but no account is 
taken of length of service. 

A noncommissioned officer must have served altogether at 
least three years, and one year as noncommissioned officer. 

Candidates are subjected to a very rigorous examination as 
to their physical qualifications. They must be healthy and free 
from any organic or hereditary affection. Soldiers known to 
indulge in morpliin, cocain, or alcohol are carefully elimi- 
nated from the colonial service. Acuteness of vision is made 
the object of a careful examination. All soldiers sent to the 
colonies must be vaccinated. 

In Soutli west Africa, owing to the great distances to be trav- 
ersed, all field service is performed by mounted troops. It is 
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therefore necessary that a soldier coming from a dismounted 
arm of the service, should possess some aptitude and taste for 
riding. His weight must not exceed 155 pounds and he must 
understand the care of horses. 

Officers and surgeons are assigned to the various posts by 
the emperor upon the recommendation of the chancellor. 
Promotions are at the emperor's disposal. Generally speak- 
ing, seniority at home is the rule for promotions and 
assignments. 

Noncommissioned officers are assigned by the commander 
of the colonial troops, according to seniority in the colonial 
army. 

The commander of the colonial troops has at his disposal 
the promotion of the noncommissioned officers under his 
orders. 

Every year commanders of colonial troops send to the chan- 
cellor, through the governors, efficiency reports on the officers, 
surgeons, and higher officials. These are presented to the 
emperor. Unless the governor be an officer on the active 
list he may not add his opinions to these reports, but sends 
his remarks in a special communication to the chancellor. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

During the course of a term of service (two and one-half 
and three years) individuals of the colonial troops are each 
entitled to a leave of four months with full pay, in order to 
return to Europe. The duration of the voyages. to the near- 
est port in Europe and from there to the colony, on returning 
to duty, is not counted in the leave. In case the service in the 
colonies is extended, the privilege of a second leave is acquired 
after a new tour of two or two and one-half years, as the case 
may be. It is understood that no leave will be granted in 
case of war, or if the applicant for leave can not be replaced. 
In case a soldier going on leave does not intend to continue 
in the colonial service, the end of his leave is made to coincide 
with the expiration of his enlistment. Leaves for field officers 
are granted by the chancellor, those for other military persons 
are granted by commanders of the colonial troops. On 
account of sickness or for other grave reasons the chancellor 
may extend leaves up to nine months, any further extension 
may be granted only by the emperor. When the period 
extends beyond six months, allowances to officers are 
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regulated by the schedule of retired pay, while noncommis- 
sioned officers continue to receive active pay. 

Military persons who have obtained a leave are entitled to 
traveling expenses to Europe and return. In Southwest 
Africa this allowance is replaced by the grant of free passage 
on the vessels. 

Leaves are granted as follows for Africa : Up to forty-five 
days, by the governor ; up to thirty days, by the commander 
of the colonial troops ; up to fourteen days, by company or 
detachment commanders. 

ADMINISTRATION OF COLONIAL TROOPS. 

Administrative matters concerning the colonial troops, such 
as pay, clothing, subsistence, armament, auditing accounts, 
military funds, etc., are regulated by the intendance depart- 
ment. This, department is subordinate to the commander 
of the colonial troops, who decides all administrative ques- 
tions, although he may delegate this part of his duties to one 
of his subordinates, but retains his responsibility. When 
funds are to be expended the signature of the intendance 
official is always necessary. It is enjoined on the intendance 
department that when it considers that any orders of the com- 
mander deviate from provisions of the regulations, or that 
their execution would be prejudicial to administrative con- 
siderations, it should make its opinion known. If no account 
is taken thereof, the case is submitted to the governor. 

PENSIONS. 

Service in Africa entitles those performing it to a consider- 
able increase in the retirement pension. The time is, in fact, 
counted double if it exceeds an uninterrupted period of six 
months and has not already been counted as a campaign (a 
campaign equals one year of service). Expeditions to the 
interior also, by imperial decree, may each be counted as a 
full year of service. The duration of the voyage, outside of 
the Baltic and the North seas, is reckoned as time served in 
the colonies. After an uninterrupted period of three years* 
service with the colonial troops, each new year of service car- 
ries with it an increase of one-sixth in the retirement pension, 
until the increase amounts to double this pension. After 
twelve years of uninterrupted service in the colonies the 
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right to a pension is acquired regardless of any disability. 
However, the conditions under which the "extra pension" is 
granted remain the same. Chronic maladies resulting from 
the climate of the colonies are considered disabilities con- 
tracted in the line of duty. A soldier who becomes unable to 
serve after having joined the colonial troops is entitled to an 
*' extra pension." The right to a pension or to relief for dis- 
abilities contracted in the colonies is forfeited if not claimed 
within six years after having left the colonial troops. There 
is, however, no time limit in case of wounds received in action, 
disabilities contracted in service, or diseases of the eyes. 

The rate of retirement pension is not calculated on the 
basis of the pay of the colonial troops, but on that of the pay 
of the home army. 

The widow and children are entitled to the full pay of a 
deceased soldier during three months following the month of 
his death. They are entitled also to relief when his death 
occurs in battle or has been caused by the climate. In the 
latter case the right continues when the death occurs within 
the six years after having left the colonial army. 

The foregoing provisions are applied also to German sub- 
jects belonging to the reserves who join the colonial troops, 
with the following modifications: (1) The extra pension is 
granted only for disability incurred on a military expedition; 
(2) Only the period of service passed in an expedition is 
counted double. 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO NATIVES. 

The terms and conditions of enlistments of natives in each 
colony are approved by the governor. Enlistments of natives 
from outside localities must first receive the approval of the 
chancellor. The regulations for the service of the natives are 
set forth in the enlistment contract. The governor does not 
interfere in any question concerning the natives unless it be 
of a political nature. Every sentence to the death penalty 
must be approved by the governor. If urgent reasons require 
the immediate execution of the death penalty in the interior 
or during a military expedition, the officer commanding is 
required to report the fact and the reasons to the governor, 
through the commander of the colonial forces. 
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In regulating punishments it is prescribed that tribal cus- 
toms be taken into account. Rules adopted must receive the 
approval of the governor. 

Promotions of natives to various grades, including that of 
officer, are made by the commander of the colonial troops, 
but natives so promoted may be reduced by the governor. 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 
PROTECTORATE TROOPS. 

The protectorate troops consist of a staff and 12 companies 
^vith a strength, on January 1, 1900, of — 

Noncom- 
missioned 

officers 
and men. 




Staff 

12 companies: 

Europeans 44 109 

Natives 12 1, 560 

Medical officers 

The stations are as follows : 
First company, Moschi and Marangu. 
Second company, Iringa. 
Third company, Lindi. 

Fourth company, Mpapua and Kilimatinde. 
Fifth company, Dar-es-Salaam. 
Sixth company, Bismarckburg. 
Seventh company, Bukoba. 
Eighth company, Songea. 
Ninth company, Ujiji. 
Tenth company, Tabora. 
Eleventh company, Schirati. 
Twelfth company, Kilossa. 

Each of the 12 companies is composed, as a rule, of 3 
oflBcers, 1 medical officer, and 3 or 4 noncommissioned officers, 
all whites, and some 140 natives. 



POLICE FORCE. 



The police force consists of — 

Europeans — 15 noncommissioned officers. 
Natives — 4 lieutenants, 18 noncommissioned officers, and 
460 men (Askanis). 
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Tliey are distributed among the following stations : 

Tanga. Kilwa. 

Wilhelmsthal. Donde. 

Pangani. Liudi. 

Saadani. Mikindani, 

Bagamoyo. Langenburg. 

Dar-es-Salaam. Rusiyi. 
Kisaki. 

UNIFORM, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

The men of the protectorate troops wear a blouse and trous- 
ers of khaki drill, and leather laced-shoes. The headdress is 
a fez. In marching order the men carry a knapsack, a haver- 
sack, a flask with a woolen cover, and a waist belt with one 
rear and two front pouches. * • 

Men of the police force wear the same uniform, with the 
exception that they have an imperial eagle in brass in the 
front of the fez, and wear a red cross-belt. 

In 1900, workshops were installed in the clothing magazines. 
Repairs are now being made to clothing and equipment, 
whereby a considerable saving is eflfected. For this purpose 
money has been appropriated to defray the cost of teaching a 
score of young natives to be tailors, shoemakers, saddlers, etc. 
After their apprenticeship, during which they receive also 
military instruction, they are distributed among the compa- 
nies as workmen. 

ARMAMENT. 

Small Arms. — The men are armed with the 1871 pattern 
Mauser rifle and side arm. 

ARTILLERY. 

The guns comprise : 
One 8-cm. boat-gun. 

Six 6.7-cm. (2.638-inch) Italian mountain-guns. 
Nine 8-mm. (0.315-inch) Maxim guns. 
Five 3.7-cm. Hotchkiss guns (two with the flotilla). 
One 6.5-cm. (2.57-inch) mountain-gun. 
Four4.7-cm. (1.85-inch) Q. F. guns. 
Four 3.7-cm. (1.456-inch) Q. F. guns. 
Five light field-guns (K. 73 pattern). 
One Nordenfelt gun. 

Total with the protectorate force, 36. 
Fifteen light field-guns (K. 73 pattern). 
Four 8-cm. (3.15-inch) boat-guns. 
One 3.7-cm (1.456-inch) Hotchkiss gun. 
Total with the police force, 20. 
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SOUTHWEST AFRICA. 

The protectorate force has a total strength of 29 officers, 8 
surgeons, 2 veterinary surgeons, 9 paymaster probationers, 
and 710 noncommissioned officers and men, all whites and all 
mounted. The men are volunteers from the regular army, 
who have served for at least two years and who engage to 
complete seven years in the colonial service. With a view to 
keeping these men in the colony, on the completion of their 
engagements, grants of land and cattle are made to them. 

The stations are as follows : 

Windhoek. Warmbad. 

Rehoboth. Swakopmund. 

Gibeon. Putyo. 

Bethanien. Otyimbingue. 

Keetmannshoop. Omaruru. 

UNIFORM. 

Norfolk jackets of gray cord and of khaki drill, with facings 
of cornflower-blue ; trousers of the same material, with stripe 
of comflower-blue, and brown laced ankle-boots; gray cord 
riding breeches, with brown field-boots; spurs; gray forage 
cap with cornflower-blue piping and band. For parade pur- 
poses a gray felt hat, turned up on the right side, is worn. 
It has a cockade on the turned-up side and cornflower-blue 
band. In winter a gray overcoat is worn. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The whole of the leather portion of the equipment is brown. 
It consists of a waist belt with frog and two braces, with two 
ammunition-pouches on the right brace and three on the left. 
The haversack is of brown waterproof canvas and the flask 
is of tin, and is carried in a brown leather case. 

ARMAMENT. 

The noncommissioned officers and men are armed with the 
'88-pattern carbine and dagger bayonet, also with the revolve t. 

REMOUNT. 

The horse depot which was established in the colony now 
comprises the principal stud, the horse-de^jot, and the station. 
In 1899 there were foaled in the stud 47 colts and 42 fillies, 
there being delivered to the colonial troops 70 mounts. The 
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depot comprises at present 1,162 horses, 220 colts, 350 mules, 
^nd 1,050 oxen. 

NATIVE MILITIA. 

At the end of 1895 a small militia force of Rehoboth 
Bastards was raised. For the first year 40 men were taken 
for training, but in future only from 15 to 20 will be trained 
annually. The men are armed and fed at government ex- 
pense, but provide their own clothing. The first period of 
training is of six weeks' duration; the subsequent annual 
trainings lasting from two to four weeks. 

KAMERUN. 

The protectorate troops in Kamerun consist of a staflE and 
two companies, with a strength of — 



staff 

2 companies : 
Europeans . 
Natives 

Police, natives . 



Officers. 



Noncom- 
missioned 
officers 
and men. 



5 
10 



21 
318 
160 



The police are commanded by officers and noncommissioned 



officers detailed from the companies. 
The stations are as follows : 
Kamerun. 
Edea. 
Victoria. 
Bibundi. 
Kribi. 
Lolodorf. 



Bulilande. 
Buea. 
Yaunde. 
Mundame. 
Rio del Rey. 



Clothing, equipment, and arms as in East African Force. 

TOGO. 

The Togo protectorate force consists of police only, and 
numbers 3 officers, 8 noncommissioned officers (whites), and 
about 150 natives. 

Clothing, equipment, and arms as in East- African force. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS AND NEWT GUINEA. 

The colonial force on the Island of Bougainville consists of 
some 80 natives, under a European. The men are not dressed 
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in uniform, but are armed alike with tlie Mauser carbine, and 
native knife in the waist belt. On each of the four tobacco 
plantations of the Astrolabe Company, New Guinea, there is 
a small force of 18 Sikhs who have served their time in the 
Indian army. They are armed with English magazine rifles. 

CAROLINE AND LADRONE ISLANDS. 

This island territory has been divided into three districts, 
viz, East Carolines, West Carolines, and Ladrones, with the 
seats of government in Ponapd, Yap, and Saypan. As a police 
force 12 recruited Malays were stationed in each of the last 
two islands, and 24 in Ponapd. The force at Ponap^ was later 
reenf orced by 14 Malays. In order to attain the budgetary 
strength of 90 police, the government hired 29 trained work- 
men under an overseer. 

KIAUCHAU. 

According to the budget of 1900-1901 the garrison in 
Kiauchau consisted of — 

Field officers 2 

Captains 13 

Lieutenants 34 

Medical officers 7 

Paymasters 11 

Veterinarian I 

Armorers •'> 

Artificers 2 

Noncommissioned officers 2(54 

Enlisted men, all Germans l,f)To 

Colored enlisted men 52H 

The police force consists of — 

Officer 1 

Noncommis8ione<l officers . 3 

Enlisted men 50 

The total is thus G9 officers and civilians with officers' rank, 
^74 noncommissioned officers, and 2,553 men. 

The essential points upon which the organization of the 
^'olonial troops is based may be summarized as follows : 

1. The colonial troops in Africa are composed of enlisted 
^xatives officered by German officers and noncommissioned 
officers (an exception being made for Southwest Africa, whose 
c^olonial force comprises German enlisted men, made up either 
^){ volunteers from the mother country or of colonists serving 
their regular term of service). 

2. These troops belong neither to the war nor to the naval 
ministry, but are under the direct authority of the chancellor. 
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The governor* of each, colony has the disposal of the troops 
there stationed. 

3. The cost of maintenance is charged to the budget of each 
colony (budget of foreign affairs). 

4. All German subjects who join the colonial troops do so 
at their own requests. Each one chooses the colony in which 
he wishes to serve, enlists for a term that may be renewed, and 
afterwards rejoins the home army. 

5. The regulations governing the entrance of German sol- 
diers into the colonial forces guard against admitting any but 
those who are well adapted physically and who possess military 
qualifications. 

0. Service with the colonial troops does not necessarily carry 
with it any special advancement. The emperor has at his 
disposal the promotion of the officers, which, generally speak- 
ing, is regulated by seniority at home. The promotion of 
noncommissioned officers is left to the commander of the force 
in each colony. Upon return to their regiments at home, the 
noncommissioned officers resume the rank of seniority which 
they had before their departure. 

7. Colonial service carries with it only pecuniary advan- 
tages. The pay is doubled, and for lieutenants, tripled. The 
retirement pension is considerably increased. 

8. The total strength of the colonial troops employed in 
Africa is about 3,800 men. 

*In the two colonies where the colonial force has any considerable 
strength (East and Southwest Africa), the governor is an ofl&cer on the 
active list of the army. Kamerun, whose colonial troops consist of but 
two companies, has a civil governor. 
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The colonies of Portugal are quite extensive, those of Africa 
being of considerable importance. For administrative pur- 
poses the colonies are divided into seven governments, of 
which five are in Africa, one in India, and one in Oceania. They 
areCape Verde, Guinea, St. Thomas, Angola, and Mozambique, 
India, and Macao and Timor. 



Colonial posnessions. 



Possessions in Africa: 

Cape Verde Islands 

Guinea 

Princes and St. Thomas Islands . 

Angola 

East Africa 

Total Africa 

Possessions in Asia: 

In India — Goa 

Damau, Diu 

Indian Archipelago (Timor, otc.) 
China (Macao, etc.) 

Total in Asia 

Total colonies 



Area, 

English 

sq. miles. 



Population. 



1,480 

4,440 

360 

4*^4,800 

301, (KK) 



114,130 

820,000 

24, 660 

4,119,000 

3, 120, (KX) 





792, 080 1 


8, 197, 790 








1,390 
168 

7,4r)8 
4 


494, 836 




77, 454 




3(K),(K)0 




78, (527 








9, 020 1 


950, 917 






801, KX) 

1 


9, 148, 707 





CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 

After the district of Guinea was separated from the prov- 
ince of Cape "Verde the battalion of West-African chasseurs 
No. 1, which was stationed in Praia, was transferred to Bo- 
loma. To replace it the government, on March 18, 1879, 
created two companies of police troops, one being stationed 
at the capital and the other at Mindello. According to the 
law of August 16, 1895, for the reorganization of all the 
colonial forces, these two companies were formed into an 
infantry company at war strength. In 1896 this comi^any 
was again changed to a comj^any of garrison artillery with 
station at Praia. The island of San Vicente received a small 
detachment of fortress troops as a garrison. 

(121) 
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GUINEA. 

The battalion of chasseurs transferred to Guinea from Cape 
Verde, together with a battery created in 1879, formed the 
garrison of this colony until 1892, when it was reduced to 
three infantry companies and the battery mentioned. In 
1895 a further reduction of the troops was made in accord- 
ance with the new reorganization law, and since then the 
forces in Guinea have consisted of two companies of infantry 
with stations at Brissau and Boloma. This force has proved 
wholly inadequate on several occasions. 

ST. THOMAS AND PRINCES ISLANDS. 

In 1880 the West- African chasseur battalion No. 2, garri- 
soning this district, was disbanded and the formation of two 
companies of police troops ordered, one at St. Thomas, with a 
strength of 3 officers and 129 noncommissioned officers and 
men, and the other at Princes Island, with a strength of 3 
officers and 84 noncommissioned officers and men. The latter 
company was reduced in December to 1 first lieutenant, 1 
second lieutenant, and 39 noncommissioned officers and men. 
Since the law of August 16, 1895, went into effect the entire 
force in the district has consisted of only one company of 
infantry at war strength. 

ANGOLA. 

In this extensive colony there were stationed three bat- 
talions of infantry and a battery, besides a security guard 
(one company) in Loanda. By decree of December 24, 1885, 
an additional chasseur battalion was formed for the new 
Kongo district, and on August 10, 1893, a company of 
mounted rifles and a detachment of artillery were organized 
for the plateau of Mossamedes. The four existing chasseur 
battalions were also reorganized on the same principles and 
the number of their officers increased. 

In accordance with further decrees a military penal colony 
was established in Angola on the upper Zambezi, and a new 
infantry company was formed for service in the Lunda dis- 
trict. Tlie law of August 16, 1895, disbanded all the units 
with the exception of the security guard in Loanda, the com- 
pany of mounted rifles, and the military penal colony, and 
ordered the creation of 13 companies of infantry of 233 men 
each. The allotment of officers for each of these companies 
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was 1 captain as commander, 2 lieutenants, and 2 ensigns, 
but owing to a lack of available officers these numbers were 
never filled. In 1896 the creation of a fourteenth company, 
with the same strength, and a mixed battery was ordered for 
the purpose of increasing the forces in the district of Lunda. 

MOZAMBIQUE AND LOURENQO MARQUEZ. 

In 1869 the troops in East Africa consisted of three chas- 
seur battalions, each with a strength of 19 officers and 345 
noncommissioned officers and men, to which were added in 
1878 two more battalions each with a strength of 17 officers 
and 306 noncommissioned officers and men for the districts of 
Tete and Lourengo Marquez. For the station of Manica a 
commando of 18 men under an ensign was created. A police 
corps of infantry and cavalry, under the command of a major 
and with a strength of 9 officers and 154 noncommissioned 
officers and men, was formed in 1 887 for the district of Lourengo 
Marquez. All these troops belonged to the home army. In 
1889 a garrison was formed for the district of Zumbo. The 
troops of Portuguese East Africa were reorganized by a law 
of April 27, 1893, by which the existing five battalions, 
together with the garrisons in Manica and Zumbo, were dis- 
banded, and in their place three battalions were created with 
stations in Mozambique, Quiliname, and Lourengo Marquez, 
each with a strength of 29 officers and 587 noncommissioned 
officers and men, and for each also a section of artillery. The 
government also ordered the creation of a police commando 
at Angoche (1 officer and 36 men strong), while the police 
corps of Lourengo Marquez continued to exist with the 
strength given above. To these forces was added in 1894 
another battalion with an artillery section. 

The police corps was partially reorganized in 1895. It has 
consisted since that time of two detachments of infantry and 
one of cavalry, with a total of 299 men (70 being natives) and 
66 horses. It is commanded by a captain as first and a lieu- 
tenant as second in command. 

The four battalions of infantry were also reorganized in 
1895, and formed into eight companies of infantry at war 
strength and a police guard for Mozambique. These units 
were numbered from 1 to 9 and were stationed at Mossuril, 
Quilimane, Mapeia, Tete, Ribeira, Dombo, Cumbana, Villa 
Luiza, and Movene. 
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After the occupation of Gaza a detacliineiit of horse-artil- 
lery, one squadron and four platoons of dragoons, and one 
company of spahis, consisting of a total of 10 officers and 197 
noncommissioned officers and men, and 208 natives, were 
organized for this district. The artillerymen and cavalry- 
men are all Europeans. 

The garrison of Lourengo Marquez was reenforced by royal 
decree of July 13, 1898, with two sections of cavalry, two 
companies of infantry, one mountain-battery of 4 guns, one 
sanitary section, one administrative section, and one section 
of war materiel — 24 officers and G52 noncommissioned officers 
and men. 

INDIA. 

The Indian army, which was reduced when reorganized in 
1869, was further decreased in 1871 to one battery, one ex- 
peditionary battalion from Portugal, one police corps, two 
l)olice companies in Damao, and one company in Diu. The 
officers consisted of 14 field-officers, 5 captains, and 8 subal- 
terns. In 1876 the creation of a new infantry regiment (in- 
fanteria do Ultramar) composed of two battalions (one for 
Macao) was ordered, the battery was disbanded, and the total 
strength of the officers of the Indian army was fixed at 72, an 
increase of 2 colonels, 3 lieutenant colonels, majors, 6 cap- 
tains, G lieutenants, and 6 ensigns. 

A lack of officers to fill the losses in the Ultramar regiment 
led to its disbandment in 1802 and to a reorganization in 1894 
of the forces of the colony, which then were made to consist 
of one battery, one battalion of infantry, two infantry com- 
panies of Damao, one police company in New Goa, and one 
police company in Mormugao, with a total of 73 officers and 
8 officials with the rank of officers. In consequence of the 
law of reorganization of 1895, there were added to these forces 
four new infantry companies. It appears, however, that the 
new organization of tlie forces did not give satisfaction, for 
as early as November 10, 1806, an entire reorganization of 
the same was ordered, to be carried out January 1, 1897. * 
According to this order the title "Indian army" was to be 
restored, and the army was to consist of one company of 
engineer troops, one mixed battery (mountain and garrison 
artillery), one squadron of dragoons, one battalion of infan- 
try, two battalions of chasseurs, one battalion of chasseurs of 
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the guard, three companies of municipal guards, three bat- 
talions of militia, one company second line, and one company 
spahis, with 100 officers and officials with military rank. 

For various reasons, principally financial, this plan of re- 
organization could not be carried out, and tlie government 
ordered the organization of 1894 to remain. 

MACAO. 

A battalion of infantry stationed in this district as early as 
18G9 constituted for a number of years the only force of the 
first line for Macao and dependencies, but in 1876 a battalion 
of the Ultramar infantry regiment was sent there. In 1876 
the strength of the officers at Macao and Timor was fixed at 
1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 2 majors, 8 captains, 8 lieuten- 
ants, and 12 ensigns, and the old infantry battalion was dis- 
banded and replaced by a police corps. 

When the Ultramar infantry regiment was disbanded in 
1893, a company of artillery for Macao was created with a 
strength of 86 men (all Europeans), but the reorganization 
law of 1895 changed all the formation into two infantry com- 
panies at war strength. 

TIMOR. 

Two infantry companies, created in 1869, were stationed in 
this district until 1895, when they were combined into a single 
company of 297 men. 

TOTAL STRENGTH OP COLONIAL TROOPS. 

The events of the South African war have made it necessary 
for Portugal to reenf orce her colonial troops. By royal decree 
the war minister was recently authorized, simultaneously with 
the reorganization of the army, to turn over two companies of 
infantry, one squadron, one battery, and a number of intend- 
ance officials — in all 25 officers and 710 men — to the minister 
of the navy and the colonies. The regulations for these colo- 
nial troops are given in the army orders, from which the 
following is extracted : 

Those troop units which are designed for service in the 
colonies will be called upon to serve one year, beginning in 
the infantry with the first chasseur battalion, then infantry 
regiment No. 1 will serve its tour, and in this manner the 
chasseur battalions will alternate with the infantry. In the 
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same manner the various cavalry regiments will alternate in 
sending the squadrons required, and the field, mountain, and 
garrison artillery will furnish batteries. All noncommis- 
sioned officers and men must undergo an examination as to 
their fitness for tropical service. 

The infantry and artillery troops are armed with the model 
1896 carbine, caliber, G.5-ram. The officers are armed with 
revolvers. The troops are furnished tents and other camp 
equipage, entrenching tools, material for preservation and 
repair of arms, and medical and hospital supplies. 

The total strength of the colonial troops in 1901 is as follows : 
One regiment of colonial infantry of four battalions — 50 
officers, 1,143 noncommissioned officers and men (exclu- 
sively European unit). 
Eight battalions of chasseurs for Africa, two companies 
of chasseurs for Timor (mostly natives) — 488 officers, 
7,797 noncommissioned officers and men. 

Total, 538 officers, 8,940 noncommissioned officers 
and men. 
One paddle-wheel steamer on the Zambezi. 
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Italy has two colonies, Eritrea situated in Africa on the 
Red Sea, and Italian Somaliland or Italian East Africa. 

The area of Eritrea is about 88,500 square miles, and the 
population, which is to a great extent nomadic, is estimated 
at 450,000. In 1899 there were enumerated 327,502 natives 
and 2,014 Europeans. 

Italian Somaliland has an area of 100,000 square miles with 
about 400,000 inhabitants. 

The colony of Eritrea is governed by a civil governor, ap- 
pointed by the king on the recommendation of the minister 
of foreign affairs and with the advice of the council of min- 
isters. The governor, who is directly subordinate to the 
ministry of foreign affairs, has political control of the colony, 
governs its people, and administers its budget according to 
instructions received. The civil and military administrations 
of the colony are under his direction and responsibility. 

The defense of the colony is intrusted to the colonial troops 
and to the vessels of the navy stationed in the Red Sea. The 
colonial troops consist of Italian troops in permanent service 
and of native troops in permanent service and on furlough. 
The officers and enlisted men of the Italian troops are drawn 
from the Italian army, preferably from among those who 
apply for this service. The officers and enlisted men of the 
native troops are recruited by voluntary enlistment. The 
enlisted men of the native troops engage for one or more 
terms, at the expiration of which they become a part of the 
furloughed troops (mobile militia) and remain such as long 
as they are able to bear arms. The colonial troops include 
also detachments of irregular troops (bands) in the pay of the 
government. 

The land forces stationed in the territory of the colony are 
under the orders of a commander appointed by the king with 
the advice of the ministers of war and of foreign aft'airs and 
on the recommendation of the governor. The naval forces 
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stationed in the waters of tlie colony are under the orders 
of the officer highest in rank among the commanders of the 
vessels of the station. 

The commander of the colonial troops prepares the measures 
of defense ; directs the instruction and discipline of the colo- 
nial troops ; makes recommendations to the governor regard- 
ing the distribution of troops; sees to the execution of the 
governor's instructions ; assigns officers to duty ; issues orders, 
subject to the approval of the governor, concerning the relief 
of officers and enlisted men ; takes the necessary steps to fill 
their places and directs the periodical or special enlistments 
of natives. 

The commander of the troops and the commander of the 
naval station are directly subordinate to the governor in all 
ihat relates to the employment for political purposes of the 
forces under their orders. 

When the governor orders active operations, the conduct of 
these devolves entirely on the commander of the troops and 
on the commander of the naval station in their respective 
branches. 

The administration of the colonial troops is intrusted to a 
council, presided over by the commander of the troops. The 
naval station is administered directly by the naval ministry. 

The military authorities may not interfere in the civil and 
political affairs of the colony. The governor may, however, 
through the commander of the troops, detail officers of the 
colonial force on special temporary civil duties, and delegate 
to garrison commanders special civil powers. In the perform- 
ance of such duties the officers thus detailed or the garrison 
commanders thus empowered are directly responsible to the 
governor. 

All communications made by the civil to the military au- 
thorities and vice versa are made to the governor through the 
commander of the troops. The governor, however, in agree- 
ment with the commander of the troops, may authorize the 
military and civil bureaus to correspond directly on minor 
subjects or urgent matters. 

The company of royal carbineers, and the coast company, 
are subordinate to the commander of the colonial forces in 
matters of discipline and administration, but they are subject 
solely to the orders of the governor in matters pertaining to 
their distribution and employment. The irregular bands, 
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except when they are assigned for operations of war, are 
directly and exclusively subordinate to the governor. 

The colonial office (Deposito della Colonia Eritrea) at Naples 
stands in direct relation and correspondence with the colonial 
government in affairs of a nonmilitary nature. 

Officers and civilians with the rank of officers detailed to 
serve with the commands, bureaus, and detachments of colo- 
nial troops are at the disposal of the ministry of foreign 
affairs from the day following that on which they report at 
the colonial office in Naples, or from the day of their embar- 
kation if it takes place from another port. They are under 
obligations to remain four years in the colony, but may be 
relieved earlier at the discretion of the governor, after the 
commander of the troops has been notified. After the period 
of four years has expired they are entitled to relief unless 
for special reasons the governor deems best to retain them. 
Officers ordered to a colony are obliged to remain two years. 
Officers who have returned home from a colony are not ordered 
back until promoted to a higher grade, or until after four 
years spent in Italy. 

Enlisted men ordered to a colony from organizations of the 
royal army are chosen from among those having at least 
eighteen months to serve and well qualified physically. En- 
listed men recruited outside the regular army must have 
served for a period of not less than twelve months, must have 
been on furlough for not more than four years, must show a 
certificate of good conduct, be unmarried, and qualified physi- 
cally to perform the service. 

Enlisted men enrolled from among the furloughed class 
and those from the regular army assigned upon their own 
requests, each enlist for a term of two years, except carbineers, 
for whom the term is three years. Enlistments may be re- 
newed every two years. Reenlistment of corporals or pri- 
vates over the age of 32 years, or of sergeants over the age of 
36 years, is inhibited. These age limits are not applicable 
to carbineers, farriers, or armorers. 

In enlistments for the native troops preference is given to 
natives born in Eritrea. Those born in other regions may be 
enlisted to the proportion of one-third. Natives assume no 
obligations by enlisting, but they may not leave the service 
until their requests for discharge have been approved by the 
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commander of the troops. Application for discbarge may 
not be approved in time of war or of military operations. 

Table showing the strength of the colonial ti-oopa of Italy. 
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The troops are stationed in Massaaa, Saati, Guinda, 
Keren, Asmara, Agordat, Adi Ougri, Saganeiti, Adi Caieb- 
Arkiko, and Meder. The depot of the Eritrean colony 
Naples. 
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VII.— COLONIAL ARMY OF BELGIUM. 



Belgium does not, strictly speaking, possess any colonial 
army, but the close union existing between the independent 
state of Kongo, placed under the personal sovereignty of King 
Leopold, the financial aid repeatedly granted, the detachments 
of officers and men sent there, and the fact that the king at 
his death is to leave the state to the Belgian government, 
make the Kongo almost a Belgian colony. 

The forces for maintaining order and safeguarding the 
rights of the independent state are placed under the orders 
of the governor general and under the command of his chief 
of staff, who has the title of " commander of troops." The 
chief of staff resides at Boma and has a staff of three officers. 

The budget of the Kongo state amounts in round numbers 
to $1,500,000. Of this sum $700,000 are for the military 
expenditures. The effective strength of the regular troops 
amounts to about 6,000 men. All the officers, about 200 in 
number, and almost all the lower cadres are Europeans, 
almost exclusively Belgians. 

The troops of the Kongo state consist of : 

1. The regular troops. 

2. The militia. 

Regular Troops. — The regular troops comprise 16 compa- 
nies numbered from 1 to 16 with strengths varying according 
to station. In each company the officers are Europeans ; some 
of the noncommissioned officers and men holding special 
positions, as armorers, are likewise Europeans. The natives 
furnish the privates and some of the noncommissioned officers. 

The first company, stationed at Boma, serves as a depot and 
a center of instruction and comprises 3 officers, 5 noncom- 
missioned officers of the European cadre, and 12 of the native 
cadre. The number of men varies. 
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Companies from 2 to 16 are called active companies and 
vary in effective strength according to the importance of 
their stations and the nature of their services. 

A company of normal strength comprises : 
2 officers. 

2 European noncommissioned officers. 
11 men of the native cadre. 

100 to 150 natives. 

A company with reenforced strength comprises: 

3 officers. 

3 European noncommissioned officers. 
18 men of the native cadre. 
200 to 250 natives. 

Each company is divided into several platoons and lias 
attached to it one section of artillery. 

Recruiting. — As has already been mentioned, all the 
officers, as well as some of the noncommissioned officers, are 
Europeans. 

Both come from the Belgian army and are assigned accord- 
ing to their preference. The officers continue to belong to 
the cadre of the active home army, receive their pay accord- 
ingly, and are carried as attached to the Institute of Military 
Cartography. The term of colonial service is three years, 
after which leave is granted. At the expiration of this leave 
a new term of three years' service may be entered upon. 

As to the natives, a law dated July 30, 1891, has made them 
liable to military service. The contingent of men necessary 
to keep the companies up to the desired strength is fixed every 
year. If volunteer enlistment of natives does not suffice to 
complete the numbers fixed the native population is under 
obligation to fill them. Each native chief furnishes a certain 
proportion taken (generally by drawing lots) between the 
ages of 1-4 and 30. The term of service is seven years, of 
which five years are in the active army and two in the reserve. 
Before being distributed among the companies the recruits 
and newly enlisted men are trained in the camps of instruction 
situated in the great centers (Leopoldville, Equatorville, etc.). 

Irregular Troops. — In addition to the regular troops, 
which have been mentioned above, a militia has been created 
in each district. The units vary considerably in effective 
strength and organization, dei)ending on local circumstances, 
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and tliey can not be compared to real colonial troops. Pro- 
vision is made for the organization of auxiliary troops com- 
posed of the employees of tlie government. 

Armament. — The regular troops are armed with the old 
Belgian rifle of the Albini system. A number of Europeans 
are armed with the Belgian Manser, model 1889. The Kongo 
state arms its artillery with some hundred pieces of various 
models, chiefly rapid-fire guns of the systems Maxim, Hotch- 
kiss, etc., 30 to 50 mm. caliber, and several 7.5-cm. mountain- 
gun^ of the Krupp system. 

Uniform.. — The uniform, comprising two dresses, one of 
"Swanskin" and the other of serge, consists of fatigue jacket 
and very wide blue trousers, with red fez as head-gear, shoes 
a soufflets, and black-leather gaiters for the Europeans. The 
natives prefer to walk barefoot. 



